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It is out of the question to present an even approximately 
complete picture of the religious situation in France at the 
present moment. Such an undertaking would require us to 
go far into the past and to show the origin and development of 
the different movements, both religious and antireligious, which 
either successively or simultaneously have influenced the 
French spirit. It would be necessarv in particular to ascertain 
in what degree and in what fashion religious life in France has 
been affected by the terrible crisis which has just shaken 
humanity. In short, it would be necessary to delineate the 
distinctive characteristics of the principal religious groups if 
we were to attempt on the basis of the facts thus ascertained 
to apprehend the religious spirit of France. 

We shall content ourselves in this article with the mention 
of certain features of the actual situation without pretending 
in any way to exhaust a peculiarly rich field of material. 

The complexity of the situation is due in part to the fact 
that during the last quarter of a century or less, religious 
development has been influenced either successively or some- 
times simultaneously by several causes any one of which 
alone would have been sufficient to exercise a profound 
influence on the religious situation. The two most important 
of these are the separation between church and state and 


the war. 
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It is necessary first of all to consider the influence of these 
two causes. We may then pass in review the principal reli- 
gious groups (Catholicism, Protestantism, Judaism, Theoso- 
phy, and Free Thought, both religious and antireligious) and 
point out what is most characteristic of each group in the 
present situation. It would obviously be impossible to do this 
even with approximate completeness in the space at our disposal. 
In order to avoid treating so delicate a question in an obviously 
inadequate fashion, thus running the risk of not doing justice 
to any, we prefer deliberately to leave out of consideration 
Catholicism and the other non-Protestant religious groups and 
to speak in the remainder of this article especially of the condi- 
tions which prevail in French Protestantism. 


I. THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


The development of ideas which ultimately found expres- 
sion in the passing of the law of December 9, 1905, providing 
for the separation of church and state, is the outgrowth of a 
sentiment of hostility if not against religion at least against 
the Roman church. The framers of the law, however, did not 
yield to the demands of antireligious passion, but made a sin- 
cere and loyal attempt at a liberal solution. They desired to 
create a régime which should assure genuine religious liberty. 
If their intentions at certain points were only imperfectly real- 
ized, the fault is to be laid primarily upon the uncompromising 
attitude of the Roman church, which showed itself eager not 
for liberty but for domination. The evidence that the sepa- 
ration of church and state in and of itself implies no hostility to 
religious ideals is furnished by the brilliant campaign in sup- 
port of the law conducted in the periodical Le Siécle by 
M. Raoul Allier, at that time professor and now dean of the 
faculty of Protestant theology at Paris. 

The enforcement of the law of separation compelled the 
different religious communities to come to a clear understand- 
ing of their needs and to seek to face them squarely. They 
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were obliged to adapt themselves to a new situation, and to 
find in themselves the indispensable means for continuing 
their life. The test to which their members were thus sub- 
jected, placing them, as it did, on their honor, reacted to 
strengthen loyalty tothe church. One naturally treasures that 
which has cost one an effort more than that which demands 
no sacrifice. Many believers felt henceforth attached to their 
church as soon as they realized more clearly that their church 
needed them. It is in this loyalty that the influence of the 
separation on religious life is to be found, and not in the realm 
of a reconquered liberty; for in the course of the nineteenth 
century the churches, at least the Protestant churches, had 
come to enjoy complete liberty in France. If at times Catholi- 
cism had seemed not to enjoy such liberty, the reason is to 
be found usually in some anticlerical fanaticism which had 
provoked in return a manifestation of clerical fanaticism. 
The Law of Separation at once thrust religious questions 
to the fore.t We need only recall the debates and the polemics 
aroused by the preparation of the law and the vote upon it, 
the incidents often attended with violence provoked by the 
application of the law, the obstinate resistance maintained in 
Catholic churches to the carrying out of a formal inventory 
of the property, the obligation under which the government 
found itself of providing new legal arrangements, in order to 
avoid the necessity of closing the churches which legally should 
have been put solely at the disposal of ‘‘ worshiping associa- 
tions,” when the Catholics refused to organize themselves in 
such associations following instructions which came from Rome 
quite contradictory to the proposals of the French bishops. 
All this called attention to the religious problem and compelled 
many people who had hitherto little suspected the primary 
importance of the religious factor to recognize its place in the 


tIt is to be noted that religious history in France has increasingly become an 
object of interest. A glance at the development of the religious sciences would show 
this clearly. The latest manifestation of this interest is the creation of a society of the 
history of religions under the name of the Société Ernest Renan. 
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life of the people. Who can measure the direct and indirect 
importance of this lesson taught by undoubted facts ? 


II. THE INFLUENCE OF THE WAR 


What has been the influence of the war on the religious 
life? To this question very diverse replies can be made, even 
contradictory conclusions, in each one of which some element 
of truth might be found. It depends on the angle from which 
one views things, and the particular sequence of events which 
one takes into consideration, whether one says that the war 
exercised a profound and lasting influence on the religious life 
of France, or on the other hand, that its influence was quite 
superficial and transitory. It may be contended that it has 
deepened the religious sentiment in the souls of men, or that 
it has alienated them from religion. 

The war required a concentration of all the energies of 
France which would never have been complete and conse- 
quently would never have been entirely efficacious if it had 
not included also religious forces. It is to the credit of Presi- 
dent Poincaré that he understood this from the very beginning 
of the crisis, and that in August, 1914, he published an 
appeal for a union sacrée which was universally regarded. 
The religious forces were not the last to put themselves at 
the service of the country. Whether it was a matter of giving 
general support, of undertaking enterprises to sustain morale 
either at home or at the front, of coming directly to the aid 
of the soldiers, or of defending either at home or abroad the 
just cause of France, the representatives of the churches were 
in the front ranks of those who were eagerly active. No 
appeal to their co-operation was ever made in vain; Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews, and Free Thinkers, co-operated under 
all circumstances. Like good and loyal Frenchmen, all together 
responded to the appeal. It is particularly to the credit of 
the Catholics that they proved themselves so loyal. Many 
times, it is true, they found themselves divided in sentiment 
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between the inspiration of their patriotism and the explicit 
directions which came to them from Rome. Under these 
difficult circumstances the French Catholics never once swerved 
from the pathway indicated by a passionate love for country. 
They had the good fortune to have at their head during the 
critical years of the war a man of well-attested patriotism, 
who had in him the making of a real leader, and who was at 
the same time a very shrewd politician, Mgr. Amette, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris. This prelate was able, without disobey- 
ing the directions which came to him from Rome, to interpret 
them, often to amend them, in the matter of prayers for 
peace, for example, in such a way as not to offend even the 
most sensitive patriotism, while at the same time formally 
maintaining a perfectly deferent and submissive attitude 
toward the pontifical authority. 

The attitude maintained during the war by the representa- 
tives of the different churches naturally had its influence on 
the relations between the political power and the churches. 
A government which during the war had never appealed in 
vain to the representatives of the churches could not with 
the coming of peace begin again to ignore them as it had 
before the crisis. Although the principle of the separation 
between church and state was never called in question, never- 
theless the plan to re-establish an ambassador at the Vatican, 
as well as other more or less important symptoms, show that 
the relations between the churches and the state are about to 
enter upon a new phase.’ It would indeed be impossible to 
prophesy just what this new phase will be. Ina large measure 
this depends upon the wisdom which shall be manifested on 
both sides. The religious peace which seems actually to be 
in sight might indeed be compromised if Catholicism, as it 
has so often done in the course of history, should undertake 


™It is doubtless due to a similar cause that antireligious propaganda now seems 
to avoid certain noisy manifestations to which it willingly gave itself a few years 
ago. It does not appear, however, that the traditional attitude of certain forms of 
free thought toward religion has at bottom greatly changed. 
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to meddle in the affairs of the state and to exercise an influence 
not simply religious but definitely political. 

The co-operation of the representatives of the different 
churches in the manifold activities made necessary by the 
war brought these churches into mutual relationships and led 
them to co-operate under conditions which had never been 
previously realized. The Comité du Secours National in which 
Cardinal Amette, Pastor Wagner, and the foremost rabbi of 
France sat side by side, is one of numerous examples. Frequent 
also were the public occasions when bishops, pastors, and rabbis 
were seen side by side. At the front instances of co-operation 
were common. The chaplains of the different religious organi- 
zations, sharing the same life and facing the same dangers, 
could not ignore one another. Bonds of attachment were 
thus formed which could never have been realized in peace. 
But interesting as these facts are, their significance should not 
be exaggerated, nor should they be used as a basis for hope 
that in the nearer or more remote future there may be a 
genuine rapprochement between Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism. If this hope was entertained by some idealists, the course 
of events will surely dissipate their illusions. The recent 
decision of the Holy Office forbidding Catholics to participate 
in any way in the moral and religious undertakings of non- 
Catholics is very significant in this connection. Indeed, how 
could the Catholic church without abjuring itself give up its 
claim to be the sole depository of truth and of salvation? 
Catholicism would cease to be Catholicism if the war had 
led it to modify in any particular its attitude with regard to 
other Christian confessions. 

It is much less easy to estimate the influence of the war on 
religious life itself. Here one must be on his guard not to 
indulge in hasty generalizations, or to derive from particular 
observations conclusions more far-reaching than the facts 
would warrant. The shock produced by the war seemed at 
first to provoke a reawakening of religious life. Amid the 
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most diverse circumstances, among Protestants as well as 
among Catholics, attendance at the churches was very large. 
Perhaps this was simply a transient situation due less to funda- 
mental religious needs than to a kind of nervous shock and 
to the bewilderment provoked by the unexpected appearance 
of a terrible situation for which no one was prepared. What 
we may observe, however, is that the attraction exercised by 
the churches in the first months of the war speedily diminished, 
according to the testimony even of those who were most 
rejoiced by it and who greeted it as the forerunner of a veri- 
table religious renaissance. It would nevertheless be hasty 
to affirm that nothing remains of this movement which began 
with the outbreak of the war. One fact alone shows that 
such a conclusion would be unwarranted. We have in mind 
the very large audiences which for two consecutive winters 
have gathered every Tuesday in Paris to attend the religious 
conferences conducted by Professor Raoul Allier. 

Another fact worthy of note is that in the Protestant 
churches' during the war and after the war certain pastoral 
vocations arose which would not have come into existence 
under other circumstances. Many a young man who was 
following a different career has felt the call to abandon this 
in order to take, in the ministry, the place of a brother who 
died on the field of honor. We have seen many an officer 
refuse brilliant opportunities in order to become a student of 
theology. In November, 1919, when the soldiers returned 
after the conclusion of peace, at a time when the whole domain 
of practical life and of advantageous opportunities lay open 
to young men, and when the preoccupations and needs of 
material efforts seemed to dominate everything, the Protestant 
school of theology in Paris received more students than had 
entered at any time for twenty years. 

We have here, undoubtedly, symptoms of a renewal and a 
revival of religion. These may readily be noted, but what 


* The same is true of the Catholic church. 
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may be called the negative symptoms may easily escape obser- 
vation. The weakening, and even the disappearance of 
religious sentiment are facts of the inner life, and it is only 
under exceptional circumstances that these express themselves 
in objective form. Here we are dealing with the mystery of 
personal life. If under favorable circumstances the veil may 
be occasionally lifted which conceals this life, nevertheless as 
a general rule it is out of reach of direct observation. 

The formidable problem of evil was not created by the 
war. The death of a single infant is sufficient to raise this 
question in its full scope, and such monstrosities as pauperism, 
alcoholism, and debauchery raise for every soul capable of 
reflection the question of divine omnipotence. At the same 
time it is true that the war gave to the problem a magnitude 
and an acuteness which many people had hitherto not per- 
ceived. The thousands upon thousands of dead, of mutilated, 
of widows, of orphans, of mourning parents, the material and 
moral ruins heaped up on the soil of France, in short, the inten- 
sity and the duration of the disaster gave a new importance 
and a tragic seriousness to the objections which theodicy 
undertakes to meet. Is it surprising that there have been 
many persons who, not being able to surmount these difficul- 
ties, have been incapable of enduring the heavy weight of 
doubt, and who have felt their inner life completely exhausted ? 
For such persons the conception of an all-powerful providence 
and faith in a fatherly God have crumbled. These inner 
dramas of the soul have most frequently remained concealed. 
They have not always brought about a definite rupture with 
the church. In many cases, indeed, the religious practices 
and attitudes of former times have continued. Nevertheless, 
we have here certain facts which, even if they cannot be 
definitely enumerated ought not to be overlooked in estimat- 
ing the religious consequences of the war. But it would be 


unjust here to speak only of the losses. Is it not in some 
sense evidence of progress that in place of an attitude composed 
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of habit, conventionality, and routine, there should be an 
attitude of personal concern in relation to religious problems ? 
And is not the soul, which in response to the stimulus of grief 
has confronted traditional beliefs with its own intimate 
experiences and emotions, religiously superior to the soul 
which passively accepts a ready-made faith ? 

It has also occurred that the crisis due to the war has devel- 
oped or at least has given birth in certain souls to religious 
forms, which although not specifically Christian have, never- 
theless, a very high value. Among those attitudes which the 
war created in the heart are to be found numerous admirable 
examples of a stoicism worthy of ancient teachings and a 
love for country which in many choice souls has a genuinely 
religious character and value. However difficult it may be 
‘to speak of it, a word certainly should be said concerning it, 
lest we neglect a trait which might not be reckoned by those 
less sympathetic or less respectable among the factors which 
make up the religious situation of present-day France. But 
we cannot here pursue this matter farther. 


III. PROTESTANTISM 


Separation of church and state had absolutely no effect 
upon the religious principle of Protestantism. It simply 
compelled Protestantism to adjust itself to a new situation. 
In the first place it was necessary to find material resources to 
take the place of the subsidy which formerly had come from 
the state, and which, moreover, had never constituted more 
than a portion of the Protestant budget. More delicate and 
more serious because of the consequences which it entailed was 
the work of organization rendered necessary by the circum- 
stances. 

There were in France before the separation, two Protestant 
churches recognized by the state—the Lutheran and the 
Reformed. The former was the only one which possessed a 
unified organization. Divided into two districts (Paris and 
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Montbéliard), each with its definite synod, it was administered 
as a whole by a general synod. The Paris district was almost 
exclusively orthodox in tendency, with a strongly marked 
pietistic strain. The Montbéliard district was predominantly 
liberal, and the spirit of loyalty to the Lutheran confession was 
less developed. The two districts had always lived in perfect 
harmony within the framework of an organization flexible 
enough to permit each one of them to develop freely according 
to its own genius. It seemed then entirely natural to continue 
a system which had proved successful. It needed only to be 
adjusted to the new situation. 

Quite different was the situation in the Reformed church. 
Historically this church in France has been organized on the 
basis of Presbyterian synods, but at bottom the division 
between orthodox and liberal views was so profound and had 
occasioned such lively polemics that after a single experiment 
made in 1872, which only served to bring clearly to light the 
irreconcilable opposition between the two parties, the govern- 
ment never again convoked any official synods. The Reformed 
church was thereby reduced, officially at least, to an adminis- 
tration by the consistories alone. 

Taking advantage of this legal status, the orthodox party 
provided an organization for itself, and created officious synods 
which made the foundation of their discipline a strictly ortho- 
dox confession of faith voted by the majority of the general 
official synod in 1872. When the separation took place, the 
orthodox party desired to reorganize in the framework prepared 
by these officious synods. The declaration of 1872 was the 
chart of these churches. It was to be explicitly accepted by 
all pastors when they were ordained. All attempts to secure 
certain concessions' met with an unalterable and haughty 
refusal to compromise. Thus there came to be constituted 
through the action of only a part of the Reformed communities, 


t For example, the provision of an introductory formula in order to modify 
somewhat the formula of 1872 and to harmonize it with the principles of the freedom 
of modern thinking. 
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a church rigorously orthodox, at least in principle, for experience 
has proved that the confession of 1872 is not in and of itself a 
sufficient guaranty against heresy. An important part of 
those who until 1905 had remained attached to the officious 
synods now did not feel themselves justified in approving 
decisions the inevitable consequence of which was to tear 
asunder the Reformed church of France when their most ardent 
desire was to reunite all the members in one and the same body. 
The dissenters, however, did not immediately join themselves 
with the liberal group, although this group had done everything 
possible to facilitate the union of the Reformed churches. The 
group which had separated from the legally organized church, 
even though in matters of ecclesiastical polity it was in accord 
with the liberals, felt itself more closely related to the orthodox 
groups in theological and religious matters, and hesitated to 
take a position in opposition to the orthodox group. The 
leaders of this group believed also that by remaining in a posi- 
tion between the two extreme parties they might some day 
serve as a point of union for that rapprochement which they 
continued to desire with all their hearts. Their hope was not 
justified by the facts, and, compelled by the logic of the situa- 
tion, the middle party, the Jarnac group (as it was called from 
the name of the city where its constitutive assembly was held) 
finally united with the liberal party with which it had, more- 
over, up to that time maintained the most fraternal relation. 

The organization of these church groups, together with the 
controversies and discussions which accompanied it in the press, 
had the result of strengthening on both sides the spirit of 
partisanship and of postponing, if not entirely dissipating, any 
hope of re-establishing a united reformed body. 

Nevertheless, at the critical time when the schism was 
being consummated, many Reformed Protestants refused to 
accept as inevitable a situation in which they saw a source of 
weakness for all Protestantism. Recognizing clearly that time 
must be left to soften sensitiveness at certain points and to 
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modify certain antitheses, they devoted themselves to the plan 
of bringing the different Reformed churches together in the 
field of practical activity. It seemed that much could be 
hoped for from this plan. There existed before men’s eyes the 
example of the traditional relations between the Lutheran 
churches and the Reformed churches, showing that ecclesiasti- 
cal separation might very well go along with a feeling of real 
and profound unity. Although belonging to churches differing 
in their historical origins, and each having its own peculiar 
psychology and genius, Lutherans and Reformed Christians 
have always co-operated in a great variety of enterprises. 
A Protestant sentiment has always supplemented any particular 
ecclesiastical loyalty in France, whether Lutheran or Reformed. 
It seemed therefore possible to hope that above all ecclesiastical 
divergencies there might be developed a unified reform senti- 
ment which might gradually grow in strength and pave the 
way for a better future. In various ways men have devoted 
themselves to this task while at the same time continuing to 
strengthen the Protestant sentiment.’ Such efforts, of course, 
cannot be expected to achieve immediate results. For the 
present, however, it can be recognized that they are at least 
not useless. The opposition between the different church 
groups is at present less acute than it was a dozen or fifteen 
years ago. This can be verified constantly. The pastors 
belonging to the younger generation, in particular those who 
entered the ministry within the last fifteen or twenty years, 
show a notable indifference with regard to the ecclesiastical 
questions in which their elders were passionately interested. 
Although the war did not create this tendency, it favored it 
because it brought out the fact that there are tasks infinitely 
more urgent and more appealing than ecclesiastical discussions. 

™ The efforts which have resulted in the organization of the Fédération protestante 
have in a way aided in this result. This federation, organized to represent and defend 
the general interests of French Protestantism, is constituted of delegates from the 


different churches. Although its authority is very limited, it has grown remarkably 
in strength since its birth, and seems destined to play an increasingly important part. 
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Nevertheless we ought not to lay too much emphasis on 
this tendency. Even if ecclesiastical hostilities have somewhat 
abated within French Protestantism, it would be exaggerating 
the matter to say that they have disappeared. Every once in 
a while some significant incident reminds aspiring spirits that 
they must not mistake their noble aspirations for accomplished 
facts. It would be superfluous to cite instances of this, but 
we must at least mention the existence of an ultra-conservative 
tendency which is conducting a very active campaign in the 
churches, organizing revivals and biblical conventions where 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration is taught and critical scholar- 
ship is anathematized. In this campaign members of Reformed 
churches, Baptists, Lutherans, and others co-operate. In other 
words, the leaders of this movement are much more concerned 
with polemics than with their positive principles.‘ This move- 
ment indicates a weakness in theological thinking which is not 
without its importance and its danger. 

In present-day French Protestantism Christians are gen- 
erally far more preoccupied with practical activities than with 
theoretical considerations. This is especially true among the 
youth. The war still further accentuated this tendency. Men 
are eager for action, and through that very fact are liable to 
underestimate the importance of careful thinking. Even those 
who must deplore this spirit of disdain, in which—it is to be 
hoped only temporarily—the problems of religious thought are 
involved, and who believe the attitude to be dangerous for the 
future of Protestantism, cannot fail to recognize that there is 
much which is noble and generous in the ardor with which 
youth throws itself into action and enthusiastically supports 
theories of a social Christianity. This practical movement, 
although not without some noisy declamation and some failure 
to do justice to the past of Protestantism and the achievements 


* There exists also, especially in the North, a very active Adventist apocalyptic 
movement. ‘The impending end of the world is proclaimed on the basis of calculations 
derived from the Book of Daniel and from the Apocalypse, showing the date of the 
return of Christ. 
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thus far accomplished in the churches, has at least had the 
merit of calling attention to urgent duties which the actual 
social situation imposes on Christian people. 

This simply means that the task confronting Protestantism 
in France today is immeasurably great. The churches feel 
that it is not enough simply to keep alive, but that they will 
become stagnant and faithless to their responsibility if they do 
not in some fashion come through as victors. Immense fields 
are open to evangelization everywhere, but especially in the 
North where flourishing churches recently established, were 
destroyed by the war, and where the task of restoration is 
imperative. In other regions the outlook is not less favorable. 
We may mention merely the movements among the young 
people—the Federation of Christian Students, Christian unions 
of young men and of young women, the movement of the 
Boy Scouts—which during recent years have undergone a 
development suggesting the most optimistic expectations. 

Along with these favorable symptoms, we must also note 
others which are less favorable. Protestant loyalty has been 
growing weaker.' This has come about partly through the 
indifference which has arisen in many people in regard to purely 
ecclesiastical questions. But it must be confessed it is due 
also to that scorn for theological thinking which we have just 
mentioned, for this is the consequence of an inadequate knowl- 
edge of the history and the principles of both Protestantism 
and of Catholicism. At any rate, it has come to pass that some 
spirits, generous or possibly somewhat naive, have dreamed of 
an activity which should transcend the formal organization of 
the churches, and which should take a form liberally Christian, 
permitting the co-operation of Protestants and Catholics— 
a dangerous illusion, which cannot fail to lead those who 
espouse it to cruel disillusionment. 


t Here we may note the frequency of mixed marriages which the Catholic church 
consents to bless only if the husband and wife promise that the children shall be 


educated as Catholics. 
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Another dark aspect of the situation is the material ques- 
tion. It is necessary to say a few words concerning this, for 
it rests like a dead weight on the actual situation of French 
Protestantism, and is a very serious menace to its future. 
Before the war, Protestantism had with difficulty succeeded in 
meeting budget requirements; that is to say, it had faced not 
only the expenses of the churches and the faculties of theology, 
but in addition different undertakings such as biblical societies, 
works of charity, evangelization, home and foreign missions. 
Since the war, the expenses of these undertakings have been 
extraordinarily increased. It has been found necessary—and 
this necessity has been met only in a very inadequate fashion— 
to raise the income of pastors who were still dependent on a 
salary so very low that in many of the presbyteries in France 
the problem of securing one’s daily bread presented itself 
(and too often still presents itself) as an agonizing perplexity. 
Expenses of every kind have been greatly increased. Take a 
single example. Copies of the Bible and the New Testament 
now cost biblical societies six or seven times as much as before 
the war, and they have never been so much in demand. There 
should be added to this the cost imposed by the restoration of 
the destroyed churches, assistance needed by the victims of the 
war, the missions in the Kamerun which French Protestantism 
honorably undertook to take over when this country passed 
under French administration. This brief and incomplete 
survey shows what a financial burden rests on French Protes- 
tantism. Up to the present it has been possible to face these 
demands in part, thanks to generous gifts which have come, 
particularly from America, but how far this can continue is a 
question. ‘This is a problem which anxiously presents itself to 
those who have the future of French Protestantism at heart. 

We have just referred to the generous aid which the churches 
in France have received from their sisters across the ocean. 
This fact is not simply of material importance for French 
Protestantism. Its import extends much farther. The war 
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has created bonds between French Protestantism and Anglo- 
American Protestantism, and has indeed revealed these one to 
another. Thus there has come to birth in our churches what 
might be called an ecumenical Protestant sentiment. The 
importance of this sentiment should not be underestimated, 
nor the influence which it may exercise on the character of 
French Protestantism in its further development. 

It may perhaps be asked what has been the influence on 
religious life of the return of Alsace to France. Here there is 
a Protestant group, for the most part Lutheran, which is not 
less significant than any of the other groups of French Protes- 
tants. The influence of this group has hitherto been somewhat 
restricted because of the peculiar situation found in Alsatian 
Protestantism. Nowhere was the return of Alsace to France 
greeted with more enthusiasm than among the French Luther- 
ans whose church had been cruelly mutilated by the brutal vic- 
tory of 1870. But inasmuch as the principle of the separation 
of church and state very wisely has not been put into effect in 
Alsace since the Armistice, no organic union has as yet been es- 
tablished between the Lutherans of Paris and Montbéliard and 
those of Alsace. The latter, moreover, have not lost the mem- 
ory of the bitter ecclesiastical struggles which took place before 
1870 in the higher consistory of Strasbourg between the repre- 
sentatives of Parisian orthodoxy and those of Alsatian liberal- 
ism. Consequently they have no serious regret that they have 
not yet found it possible again to enter into organic unity with 
the Lutheran church of France and to be constrained to give 
expression to friendly sentiments. 

The question of organization, however, it goes without 
saying, is only a secondary one, and there is certainly much to 
be expected for the future of French Protestantism from the 
relations which cannot fail to become more and more close 
with Alsatian Protestantism, which has always been and is 
today an incomparable source of religious power and of 
Christian thought. 
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Up to the present, the consequences have not been what we 
have a right to expect because Alsatian Protestantism is passing 
through a serious crisis. Some of its pastors and theological 
professors who had come from beyond the Rhine or had at 
least been educated in German schools had adopted an attitude 
of loyalty to Germany which during the war alienated many 
members from the church. The departure of these since the 
Armistice has left vacancies which it has not yet been possible 
to fill entirely, although a certain number of French pastors 
have come to settle in Alsace. It is French Protestantism 
which has furnished in part the professors of the new theological 
faculty created at Strasbourg. Up to the present time Protes- 
tant Alsace has received from France more than she has given, 
but the time will come when Alsatian Protestantism, having 
been able to recover and having succeeded, it is to be hoped, 
in triumphing over certain inner divisions, will become a 
leaven for the life of all French Protestantism. 

As will be seen, the Protestant churches are at this time at 
one of the decisive hours of their history. The part which 
they make take in the reconstruction of France might be very 
large, but their resources for activity are weak and seem totally 
out of proportion to the most urgent tasks. There would be 
reason to view the future with solicitude, almost with despair, 
if it were not for the fact that religious life is subject to a 
special power where there is no inevitable relationship between 
material resources and real action. Many times previously in 
its history French Protestantism has found itself face to face 
with tasks which seemed utterly beyond its power, but it has 
not in the end been unequal to these. For that reason in spite 
of its weakness, it has the right to look confidently forward. 
For that reason, it will be able to fulfil the mission to which it 
is called in France if ultimately it shall have in itself something 
of the spirit expressed in the words of the Apostle Paul: 
mavta isxbw (Phil. 4:13). 
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Our ideas of God are suffering immeasurably from our 
conventionalities. The average man, whether in the pews or 
on the street, is failing to know God because of his crude mis- 
conceiving of what knowing God would be. The theologians, 
meanwhile, should help us here, but they are too busy running 
with the hounds (with the intellectual and critical, that is) by 
means of their innumerable reservations and elasticities and 
tolerances, and at the same time with the unthinking church 
public, the hares, by their apparent acceptance and support of 
that public’s traditional conceptions.* Very many people have 
the vague idea, for example, that a real communion with God 
would be a talking back and forth with him, though the fact 
is that God as a clear-cut and conversationally approachable 
other-than-ourselves is simply an experience none of us, at 
least, has, and just to say so now and then would mightily 
clear the air! 

But life is too short for negatives. Let us consider in wholly 
unconventional and empirical mood certain actual outcrop- 
pings in our living which are possibly divine because they all 
in some sort transfigure living for us.2 Several different and 


* Professor D. C. Mackintosh’s Theology as an Empirical Science should have 
made this criticism unnecessary, but unfortunately his philosophizings keep him from 
that getting at close grips with the concrete presuppositions of theology which one 
would naturally expect from his book’s title. Certain topics, such as sin, salvation, 
the person of Jesus, and immortality, live up to it in brief and undistinguished fashion, 
but in his discussions of God he is dealing with definitions and hypotheses, preliminary 
and otherwise, the total aim of which is rather to justify the conventions handed down 
than to follow the facts wherever they may lead. 

2It is, to the writer’s mind, the note of augustness, of illumination, of lifting 
everything to a higher plene (one throws various figures at the experience, not to 
describe it but to suggest the inward ‘‘feel”’ of it) which is our most dependable criterion 
of the divine presence. 
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not particularly related experiences shall be brought forward: 
their very variety, it is to be hoped, will serve as a succession 
of “elevations” adding wholeness and solidity to the idea of 
God, and in particular pointing the direction in which will lie 
a more adequate conception of what knowing God is. 

Most elementary and fundamental of all there is that 
negative suggestion of the positive fact of God: the sense of 
unreality again and again flooding our drabness and monotony. 
It does not appear often when we are in the thick of our 
usual everyday occupations; our energetic concentration upon 
action, adaptation, effectiveness keeps us firmly fixed then in 
the framework of the ordinary, actual, outer world. It does 
descend upon us sometimes in the moments between, the 
moments of margin which supervene beyond that minimum 
which is immediately absorbed by the sheer necessity of rest. 
During our pauses, now and again, there has arisen for most 
of us a misty strangeness compacted of various constituents, 
partly of wonder at the mere fact of existence—that same 
wonder which has often been noted as the beginning of philo- 
sophical reflection—partly of awe at the complexity of things 
together with the resulting oppressive consciousness of our own 
vast ignorance, partly of terror at the dead lift of the task of 
living upon our shoulders, the task of toiling and pushing— 
strong in will to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield—and 
bearing, and then approaching, and then arriving at that death 
with which all have a rendezvous. How pervasive, how uni- 
versally experienced this sense of unreality is, may be gathered 
from the widespread phenomenon of pessimism in philosophy 
and literature; and pessimism is all the more significant in 
that it is not only found thus in thinkers and poets, but is 
keenly relished, at times at least, by the great majority of 
readers. A bare reference to “the weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world” starts an answering chord resounding in 
us who yield ourselves to Shakespeare’s magic: even the wildly 
exaggerated gesture contained in his— 
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Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing, 


wakens our zestful interest and keen attention, not that we 
agree with it—at heart surely we do not, else we could not 
continue the effort living is, soon or late—but we have had in 
ourselves irruptions of blackness of the same quality as the 
mood which these words have permanently transfixed. 

If one may leap to a contemporary, Mr. Arnold Bennett 
serves this generation well, not alone by his homely, exquisitely 
dumpy figures, instinct with common sense and vigor, and by 
his sure literary touch in general; but most effectively in his 
sinewy, realistic disclosings of the wonder of living as such, 
now in quietest gray tones suffused with despair (wonder with 
a negative sign), as in The Old Wives’ Tale, now outlining 
appreciatively the never ceasing unfolding of one’s life as it 
advances in years into things new and strange and amazingly 
interesting, as in Clayhanger and The Roll-Call. 

Those who seldom stop for thought may regard this which 
I call the sense of unreality as being tainted with introspection 
and at bottom decidedly morbid, and so it would be morbid 
in and of itself as an unrelieved attitude. In most of us who 
are aware of it, however, it does not exist alone and unmingled, 
but in and among many other more commonplace ingredients: 
as a flavor of bitter or sweet tang it should be welcomed, not 
cried down. 

Morbid or not, however, these aspects and moods which 
have been hinted at are at all events real, that is, really expe- 
rienced. Their significance does not lie in the fact that they 
have been scientifically arrived at, by any rigorous casting up 
of debit and credit, weighing over against each other the pains 
and the pleasures, the advantages and the disadvantages, the 
surprises and the ennuis of life. Nothing of the kind has been 
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ordinarily even contemplated: these experiences are made up 
not of reasonings but of realizings, not of reckonings but of 
moods; we do not arrive at them, but are immediately aware 
through them of a something not ourselves and are startled, 
disquieted; in any case we are rendered self-conscious and 
unsettled by this otherness looming athwart our neatly arranged 
garden plots of everyday jog-trot knowing and feeling and 
willing. The feeling of unreality, of being outside it all while 
yet breathing and living with it all, is an experience not impos- 
sibly of God. Or rather one might put it that there is here an 
Ahnung of God at his shadowiest: not of what he is, but of the 
fact that he is. With that we have something of him: an 
incipient communion is already in effect. 

But to gain any satisfactory suggestions of that to which 
the foregoing experiences refer, one must look not to such 
elusiveness any longer, but to another group of positive and 
exceedingly vivid experiences. It is difficult to label this group 
in a few words unless use is made of the question-begging 
expression ‘‘God at the throttle,” which expression will not do, 
surely not at this stage of our consideration. What is meant 
is a familiar enough experience in some form or other; to put 
it neutrally, there are occasions of sheer effectiveness on our 
part when what we do is in a sense the result of our minds’ or 
spirits’ effort, and yet in another sense—and this from the 
point of view of our own consciousness—there is about the 
achieving an inevitableness, a sureness, and hence often a 
gladness such that we feel rather carried on than carrying on. 
Even this description is manifestly far from colorless, though 
the anonymity of the “‘not ourselves”’ is resolutely maintained. 
The trouble is that one cannot be adequate, which is to say 
accurate, without mentioning and putting in a high light that 
“otherness” which every experiencer, whatever his theory, 
finds to be the inescapable differentia of the experience in 
question. 

The most striking type of cases under this rubric is that 
found in creative geniuses in the broadest denotation of the 
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term. These men are characteristically humble. It must be 
granted that their humility is not always in evidence as regards 
their attitude toward those whom they are prone to call 
“‘philistines,” the outsider class as such, but they are usually 
humble in that they will admit and even insist that it is not 
themselves really who bring to pass their marvelous crea- 
tions. They may refer to their star or to destiny in the case of 
generals or empire-builders like Napoleon or Cecil Rhodes, or 
to a dissuading daimon as it was with the profound thinker- 
discoverer Socrates. They may cry aloud in desperation with 
the prophet Jeremiah, “‘It is a fire within my bones that will 
not let me go!” The higher “creative” kind of scientist and 
philosopher calls this otherness ‘“‘truth” and toils for it and 
with it in never ending investigation, or in contemplation of 
the facts, now rearing cloud-capped towers of hypothesis, now 
razing those elaborations and starting again and again and 
again. ‘The sense of being buoyed up and carried exultantly 
on, issues in these quarters not in any sense of aid which the 
truth as such imparts, but in the keen, glad livingness of the 
search for the truth. When the savant is well immersed in 
the concerns of his laboratory or study, it is a fact of his expe- 
rience that his whole being is suffused with a zestfulness and 
all-absorbedness so intense, so sublime that it can easily be 
comprehended why Spinoza—one such creator—termed this 
and none other “‘eternal life”! Such a joy in work (to trans- 
late the poetic phrase into prose for the sake of clearness) is 
always vital and inspiring, nay more, all-significant and all- 
potent—a not-ourselves bearing us, not we it. It is open to 
the work done with the hands as well as to that done with the 
head, although alas its appeal seems in this snobbish age to 
be becoming less and less alluring to the artisans. 

It is, however, the artist who is peculiarly and classically 
the channel of an effectiveness his own, yet not his own. 
One may describe him as striving and travailing in a poetic 
frenzy of high effort and hope, and then utterly inert and 
discouraged and self-loathing; the whole to-and-fro going on 
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apart from his volition until there appears at last that soul- 
tearing but joy-bringing birth which was all along the goal. 
Pregnancy with its restlessness and nerves and selfish irrita- 
bilities is one current and very apt figure for the exasperating 
oddities and yet profound significances of the artistic tempera- 
ment. There is an external compulsion there, .both of that 
which is to be and of that by which it is (nature) which brings 
out not inappropriately the artist’s experience of communion. 
There is another figure, however, which more fits our idea and 
is at the same time no less true to the consciousness of the 
artist: it is that of a higher authority laying hold of the 
musician or poet, or whatever he be, and using him as an 
instrument for its ends. So that the creator’s effort needs to 
be expended not much, not at all as he views it, in the direct 
bringing forth of his works of art: his whole labor, assuming 
that he has mature command of his materials and his crafts- 
manship, consists in the back-breaking, heart-sickening drudg- 
ery of getting into the control and swing of that commanding 
power beyond him and so infinitely greater than he. At the 
outset of his career he gropes for it, not knowing where it may 
be or how he is to proffer himself to it, laboring or dreaming, 
sometimes for years, “‘to find himself” as it is called: yet this 
is but a way of speaking, for it is not himself but this other 
than he—though only to be found within himself—which he 
is seeking, if haply he may find it. 

This striving which is the artist’s life-drama has its 
counterpart in his every working-day. He sits down to his 
easel, his music score, his typewriter, with the necessity upon 
him of toiling forth from the average general-human to the 
exceptional and divine-energizing attitude. To put it in 
homely but apt phrase, he must crank and crank and crank 
until the divine fire functions, first snappingly, then smoothly— 
and he is off on the wings of the wind: no longer pushing at a 
dead weight, but borne on and on, his effort now being the 


See in particular May Sinclair’s novel The Creators. 
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different one of directing and steadying the exuberant flight. 
Such an exertion sounds much easier than the preliminary 
striving for it, and so it is, in so far as it is stimulating and 
exhilarating to an extent such that no words can express 
adequately its infinite attractiveness; but judging by the 
vitality it takes out of a man and the unremittingness of its 
demands, it is at the same time incredibly difficult, much more 
so than the brute muscular (so to speak) drudgery which 
preceded it. One actually grasps now the true, the beautiful, 
the ultimate, or rather is grasped by them; and so the free, 
happy, yet unspeakably strenuous activity goes on, until, 
perhaps gradually, perhaps in a sudden insistent call, the usual, 
the material resumes its sway; if nothing else, the physical 
need of food, recuperation, sleep will drag him off the field of 
divine action. Loath though he be, he obeys perforce, and 
must strive and concentrate all over again, upon his return, to 
win through to the heavenly experience: so that it is hard to 
say which is the more irksome, to pause when one prefers to 
go on, or to get moving, drudgingly tugging one’s self by one’s 
bootstraps up out of the comfortable, ambling everyday. 

So much for the transitional moments, the painful begin- 
nings and breakings-off of artistic energy. The significant 
fact for our purpose here is that during the artistic activity as 
such, i.e., during its normal course irrespective of change, the 
picture the artist is painting, the symphony he is composing, 
the novel he is writing (and it is the same as regards the truth 
the thinker is seeking to formulate, or the cause the reformer 
lives and dies for—not to go into the other Protean forms 
taken by this divine which we call from this point of view 
imagination because we know not what else to call it) mounts 
him and drives him and in every way for the time being wields 
him, wearing him down and using him for its goals until at 
the last it allows him (though it keenly protests even then) to 
break away weak and spent. He will gaze later wonderingly 
at the work accomplished in those hours of creative experience. 
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His name is attached to it: he has the credit for it and will 
sometimes insist all but swaggeringly—human, all-too-human 
as he then is—upon the praise due him; yet he knows well, 
deep within, that it is not to him that the glory truly belongs, 
for the work came not so much from him as through him! If 
one may digress for the sake of clearer illustration into theology 
(though it is not really a digression, for the whole of this 
discussion, odd though this may sound, is nothing if not theo- 
logical), what the Gospel according to John sees and states 
with utter absoluteness, and so far as I can see with utter 
truth, is this significance we are pondering, the significance of 
that ‘‘other” rather than of one’s self in the productions of 
creative genius. For example, there is this: ‘‘The words that 
I say unto you I speak not from myself, but the Father abiding 
in me doeth his works” (John 10:14). It is a strange perver- 
sion, one which would be incredible if it were not nearly 
universal, to regard this and other such expressions as self- 
exultations rather than, what they so vividly are, disclaimers 
and the very extreme of humility. In general, for that matter, 
what our doctrinal statements call the divinity of Christ 
signified for the writer of the Fourth Gospel—and much more, 
one must think, for the consciousness of Jesus—not an exalta- 
tion of Jesus, but an exaltation of God, whom Jesus was aware 
of in a way analogous to that of the other creators just now 
outlined, but with a unique pervasiveness and spiritual range. 
Let it be freely granted that the argument thus far is being 
decidedly outrun when one plumps out thus prematurely the 
word ‘‘God’”’; our excuse is that the illustration from Jesus 
becomes far clearer if the word is not omitted. That it is God 
to whom these experiences point, it will be attempted to show 
in due time. For the present that matter may well be post- 
poned, the more as we are not done as yet with the phenome- 
nology of our subject. 

There must surely be mentioned, because conventional 
religious experience makes so much of it (and an experience is 
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not necessarily false, as so many seem to think, because it is 
commonly and conventionally met with), the fact that a 
striving for a right life individual, social, becomes aware simi- 
larly of a something higher, abler, other than the striver as 
such. ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” is the forth- 
right description of this by one clear-seeing passionate pilgrim 
of this type. The reader should remark here not the name 
given to that other, but solely the sheer experience focused in 
such a description. Not otherwise, though in different con- 
nection, the Reformation theologians ascribed the forgiveness 
of sins (meaning by that what we should put as ‘‘the hope of a 
wholly satisfactory living’’) not to one’s own works, but to the 
grace of God,’ “grace abounding” in Bunyan’s title. 

The Roman Catholics emphasize no less this aspect of the 
struggle for perfection. It is for them also a “‘not-ourselves” 
which co-operates with our effort to redeem life. Among them 
this matter is realized, for the common man at all events, by 
being externalized: in that certain specific, outward relations 
and officially (that is, validly) performed acts—speaking by 
and large, the sacraments—are proclaimed essential to salva- 
tion, the word here meaning virtually satisfactoriness. The 
mechanical quality of this procedure is not congenial to our 
prejudices, but it exhibits the more clearly their corporate and 
age-long developing conviction that it is not in man, himself 
alone, that walketh to direct his steps—and here again it is 
important to observe the nature of the conviction rather than 
to quarrel with its manner of expressing itself. 

It need not be said that the ecclesiastical opinions here 
adduced have been glanced at, not in the slightest degree as 
dogmatic proofs, but to illustrate the elementary religious 
perception which prompts them, a religious perception which 
is met with, with more or less consciousness of it, among most 
if not all of the morally and spiritually in earnest. The fact 


* For Martin Luther upon this point see Professor McGiffert’s Protestant Thought 
before Kant, pp. 23-27. 
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is indeed that the sectarians and dogmatists and infallibilists, 
who (in the Protestant as well as the Roman mode) are vastly 
numerous in our churches, are prone to exploit in the interest 
of their peculiar tenets this all but universal religious experience, 
the experience, that is, of added impetus, of a swing forward 
which the aspirant, outside as surely as inside the church fold, 
becomes aware of in his energetic pushing toward deeds worth 
doing. Undoubtedly this forging on is himself in one sense, 
and he will, if not theologically biased, be very likely to call it 
his ‘‘better self”?; but however it be as to phrasings, there is 
in men an immediate realization, not as religious dogma but 
as religious fact, that there is something more august, worthier, 
abler, more enduring than one’s own (usual) personality which 
must be taken into the reckoning during one’s spiritual strivings. 

It is, it should certainly be noted, such a spiritual striving 
in one’s self and most of all in society which is the context and 
basal reason for the most recent and undoubtedly the most 
familiar idea just now of God: I mean “the striving God” or 
“the finite God” as he is commonly called. This conception 
originated, for us at least, in Professor William James who put 
it forth as a religious corollary to his root-and-branch anathema 
against absolutism; it was enthusiastically subscribed to by 
the Pluralists, including the Neo-Realists,, by most of the 
novelists who poach at all upon this region,? and by many of 
the thinking public, lay and liberal theological. A good case 
could probably be made out for the thesis that no idea of God 
but this one would do as theoretical framework for the religious 
experience here being emphasized; in particular that no all- 
including, diffuse God could possibly be ‘‘other” enough, 
which means individual enough, to be associated with. Where- 
upon the opposite side would counter, very likely, that a God 
more than we (which the upholders of a finite God also insist 
to be true of God) might well be more in that he includes us 


*See Professor Ralph Barton Perry, The Present Conflict of Ideals, chap. xxii, 
“Pluralism and the Finite God.” Neo-Realism’s “Amen” to it is given on p. 379. 


2 Mr. H. G. Wells and younger men of his school. 
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and all men and all else; and the fact that God in the sort of 
experience in question effectively functions within the experi- 
ment or within society, immanently that is, decidedly indicates 
an Infinite All-Container. So the argument would wax no 
doubt hotter and hotter. We need not pause upon it, however, 
for though it would not be irrelevant, it would be lengthy; 
besides not being in the least necessary, for the only point 
intended to be made in the reference to the idea of a finite God 
has been gained already in the mere mention of it: the very 
existence of the idea bears testimony to religious experience of 
the sort referred to in this paper. 

The hints or illustrations (it is plain that they are no more) 
thus far brought forward by way of not so much supporting as 
presenting that religious experience, are far from being exhaus- 
tive; no mention has been made, for example, of what might 
be termed the social increment, meaning the experience that 
five people working together or even meeting together in any 
effectual way are considerably more effective from many 
points of view than that five times the effectiveness of one 
which would naturally be expected; and so with five hundred, 
or fifty million,’ an experience well described if not precisely 
meant by Jesus’ remark, ‘‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am IJ in the midst of them” (Matt. 
18:20). Furthermore there has been a complete and even 
conspicuous ignoring of the much which the mystic of all ages 
and all religions has to tell; this has at all events been overmuch 
treated already and need not be gone over again. Despite 
these and other omissions, and despite also, be it said, the 
inevitable meagerness of outline throughout, it is to be hoped 
that the angle of consideration intended here is by now some- 
what intelligible and that it is, whether one agrees with it or 
not, at any rate clear what is meant by insisting that though 
the ‘‘Great Companion”’ is dead in the older sense, he is yet 
living and communed with in another and equally admissible 


sense. 
t Cf. G. Simmel, American Journal of Sociology, VIII (1902), 1 ff., 158 ff. 
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But it is high time to turn from phenomenology to evalu- 
ation, from the fixating and denoting of this particular type of 
experience to the consideration of what or whom men do under 
such circumstances experience. The word “God” has been 
used above at more than one juncture, used prematurely, and 
in strict logic unjustifiably, because of the difficulty and 
unnaturalness of paraphrases. Can it be demonstrated now 
that this provisional use of the term was in fact accurate ? 
Can it be proven that that “other,” as we usually called him 
with careful neutrality, is God? The answer to such a direct 
question would of course have to be “‘no”’: God is, as such, 
we might say, never to be proved, but always to be believed in. 

It is at least possible to brush away certain objections to 
such a belief. It will be said by some, has probably been 
said often by the reader of the preceding pages, that the 
experiences described above point not to God but to the 
subconsciousness. I do not deny that the subconscious is 
involved in these experiences, but that fact in no sense dis- 
proves that the awareness in question is awareness of God. 
Nothing is more self-evident to the epistemologists of the 
present than that the channel through which an experience 
comes cannot as such make the experience an illusory one. 
In other words, the reality of anything of which we are con- 
scious is not refuted by an analysis of the perceptions concerned 
in bringing that reality to our consciousness. Shall it be denied 
us to be as healthily realistic regarding our belief in God as we 
are, by all theories of knowledge, admonished to be regarding 
the outer world? Surely the “egocentric predicament” cannot 
bar our way here, where it is the subconscious ego which 
enters into the reckoning! | 

In any case, though much use has been made here of the 
word “‘other,’’ otherness is by no means a sole and sufficient 
criterion of God; for the matter of that, the whole world of 
outer facts and persons, other though they are, are daily 
perceived and lived with, with no remotest thought of their 
being God—I am not including here the incorrigible theoretical 
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pantheist, of course. The sense of otherness is an essential 
element in our idea of God, as—again save for certain eccentrics 
—it is essential to our idea of any reality apart from ourselves; 
but in the case of God this ‘‘not-ourselves”’ factor is combined 
with a sense of impalpableness and general elusiveness. In 
addition to these characteristics, which are at bottom negative, 
there would have to be certain positive notes, as most obviously 
that of irresistibleness. I do not use the word ‘‘omnipotent” 
which would seem to some more natural, for I am referring to 
our feeling in the matter, not asserting objective might. 

Even irresistibleness is too inclusive to serve us as a divine 
criterion, for it may be said of it, and of all the experiences 
alluded to above, that they might conceivably, even so, evi- 
dence an evil power, a “devil” in some form or other. This 
possibility, so far as anything thus far adverted to is concerned, 
must be admitted; yet these experiences, as we shall see, have 
a further precluding note. As for the possibility of a devil 
being really amongst us, it cannot be denied that there are 
certain very definite experiences pointing in that direction, not 
those detailed above but analogous to them: take, for example, 
the confidence of many a selfish adventurer in ‘“‘destiny” or 
in his ‘‘star,’’ as was the case with Napoleon; or there is the 
gambler relying upon his “luck” or the betting man upon his 
“hunch”’—these all and others like them being not-hoped-for, 
but, for those concerned, actually experienced enablings. 
Such a realizing sense of the Evil One is less common, usually 
however, among his votaries than among his persistent oppo- 
nents—for the reason probably that evil and selfishness, as 
one of its many other injurious effects, slowly but surely clouds 
the vision and clogs the whole perceptive apparatus. 

So much for the argument from experience as indicating a 
Satan as well as a God in the world. It ought to be admitted 
indeed, more generally than it is, that every argument for the 
existence of a personal God will, analogously applied, serve 
equally well to prove the existence of a personal evil urge. So 
that to object to the reasoning above because it opens the door 
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to an Evil One is no such reductio ad absurdum as at first might 
appear. 

The note just now hinted at, which points to God and at the 
same time debars the inference to any evil power is the note 
of moral and spiritual elevation. A true sense of God will be 
pervaded—and, I submit, the positive experiences adduced in 
the body of this paper are pervaded—by unselfishness which 
means on the one hand an utter absence of sensuality and 
self-interest, and on the other hand, an outgoing and a 
benevolent interest in the good of all, the whole making for 
hope and unworried confidence and a gladness, not of an 
individual and selfish, but of a spiritual sort—‘“‘joy,” in the 
religious terminology. 

But whatever be the correct theoretical description of its 
differentia, the sense of God is surely in no danger of becoming 
confused, on the part of those undergoing the experience, with 
that of God’s opposite. If consequently we take our stand, 
as we are here doing, upon experience, no further effort need 
be spent upon the describing of this particular distinction. 
What is vitally needful is that one should avoid being misled 
by the smoke screens of conventional description implicit in 
many words and phrases. Only actual experience ought to be 
accepted as significant, which means among other things that 
it is not necessarily those who speak most clearly of communing 
with God who have experierced him or know anything what- 
ever at first hand about him. There are so many petty minds 
and erroneous parrot-repeated conceptions abroad among those 
who say “Lord, Lord!’ with unction, not to say gusto. And 
vice versa, the profession and even the stout assertion of utter 
ignorance of God (very characteristic as these are of our 
inverted hypocrisy nowadays) should not in itself lead us to 
suppose that religious experience is in fact absent. Here, as 
everywhere else, the true procedure is that of being guided 
not by appearances or opinions, but solely by the realities in 
question. 
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From the course taken in recent controversy in regard to 
Christian reunion, one would anticipate that the discussion 
will probably center for the present around the interesting 
questions of valid ordination, ministry, and sacraments. It is 
the purpose of this paper, however, to draw attention to a no 
less interesting and fundamental issue involved in the problem, 
viz.: the proposed doctrinal basis on which it is suggested that 
different groups of Christians should unite. 

No one who has the welfare of the Church of Christ at 
heart could do other than welcome warmly and gratefully 
the two great Anglican statements of 1920, viz.: Dr. A. C. 
Headlam’s Bampton Lectures, The Doctrine of the Church and 
Christian Reunion, and the Appeal to All Christian People 
issued by the bishops assembled at Lambeth. It is perhaps 
too much to hope that every response made to these state- 
ments will exhibit that broad, sane, and constructive outlook 
which alone is worthy of so great and solemn an occasion; but 
there is every reason to be confident that the genuinely Chris- 
tian spirit in which the new beginning has been made will 
evoke an equally wise and generous attitude in those to whom 
it is addressed. In the nature of the case, however, the right 
response must in the first place take the form of a full and 
candid discussion of the points that have been raised; and, if 
such discussion should involve a certain amount of apparently 
negative criticism, that need not denote any lack of cordial 
and brotherly regard for those who have raised these points, 
or any lukewarmness or despair in regard to the cause of 
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Christian unity. If one may borrow a proverb once used by 
Clement of Alexandria, és 6’ éMéyxe wera rappnyoias etpnvororel. 

Both the Lambeth Appeal and the Bampton Lectures 
propose the adoption of the Scriptures and the so-called 
“Nicene Creed” as the doctrinal basis of reunion. Little 
difficulty need be anticipated in regard to the Scriptures, 
since room for the critical treatment of them is admitted on 
all hands to be necessary. Let us rather turn to the proposal 
in regard to the Creed. The bishops say, ‘“‘We believe that 
the visible unity of the Church will be found to involve the 
whole-hearted acceptance of the Holy Scriptures... . and 
the Creed commonly called Nicene, as the sufficient statement 
of the Christian faith, and either it or the Apostles’ Creed as 
the Baptismal confession of belief .. . .” (italics mine), Dr. 
Headlam makes no proposal in regard to the Apostles’ Creed 
and does not in so many words suggest the Nicene Creed 
as the baptismal confession; but it is evident that he does not 
feel able to find a place in the reunited church for those who 
cannot personally accept it. He says: 

I would put to you that the only Christian reunion that is possible 
is the reunion of that Christianity which is commonly designated as 
orthodox—a reunion on the basis of belief in the Incarnation and the 
Trinity. However much we may respect the personal character or the 
intellectual attainments of the Unitarian, it “would be difficult to find a 
place for him in the reconstructed Church. To the Modernist I would 
say that he must settle with his own conscience whether he can accept 
the Creed of the Church. We cannot write a new creed for him, nor 
reconstruct Christianity to suit his taste. It is in the traditional beliefs 
now as always that the whole Church—Protestant and Catholic alike— 
finds its inspiration, and these beliefs are put forward in the Creed in 
the manner which may most generally obtain acceptance.! 


It is obvious, therefore, from both statements that the 
doctrinal basis of reunion is intended to serve as a ground of 
exclusion from the church of those who cannot conscientiously 
accept the Creed as their personal belief. It is this fact that 


t Doctrine of the Church, p. 238; cf. pp. 233, 235. 
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makes the question so extremely serious. If we were in search 
simply of a formula to stand as the general manifesto of the 
church, it might not be necessary to insist that the words 
adopted should exactly express the personal beliefs of every 
member who has a right to be represented; but if we are in 
search of a formula that is to serve as a test of membership—a 
formula, that is, the non-acceptance of which is to be a suffi- 
cient ground for refusing church-membership to one who may 
passionately desire it, and who professes faith in Christ— 
that is a very different matter. It will not in that case suffice 
that our proposed doctrinal basis is truly venerable, that the 
majority of post-Reformation churches accept it, that it was 
established by an oecumenical council, or even that it was 
once the belief of the whole undivided church. Nothing less 
than absolute and demonstrable infallibility will do. For if 
this be lacking, the margin of uncertainty—whatever and 
however small it be—may prove the very flaw which causes 
the exclusion of a genuine Christian from the fold of Christ’s 
church. We are told that, in the time of the Commonwealth, 
“Baxter and Dr. Owen were together members of a committee 
appointed by the Parliament .... to draw up a list of 
fundamentals. The list was intended to define the meaning 
of the words occurring in the instrument of government, 
‘faith in God by Jesus Christ,’ it being laid down in that docu- 
ment that all who professed such faith should have liberty, or 
free exercise of their religion. The divines appointed . 

very soon found, in Baxter’s quaint language, ‘how ticklish 
a business the enumeration of fundamentals was.’’? And 
no wonder. Those who undertake to legislate as to who 
are to be allowed in the church and who are not, may well 
feel, like the members of a jury in a trial for murder, that 
nothing less than certainty can justify an unfavorable verdict. 
In face of the gravity of the issue, it is hard to feel that all 
the difficulties are met by the plea that we cannot do without 


t Bruce, A pologetics, p. 300; cf. Channing, Works (1843 ed.), Vol. II, p. 355. 
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some creedal test, and that this or that creed is on the whole the 
most suitable. 

Dr. Headlam bases the claims of the so-called Nicene 
Creed not so much on its origin and history prior to its oecu- 
menical enactment in 451 A.D. as on two other considerations: 
the wide acceptance of the creed, and its inherent merits. 

I. He points out that it was accepted by the whole church— 
East and West, pre-Reformation and (for the most part) post- 
Reformation. “This Creed has that acceptance in a way that, 
apart from the Scriptures, no other document in the Christian 
world has”: and—what is of special importance—it “‘has the 
merit of taking us behind all our divisions.’ 

In regard to this acceptance by the whole undivided church, 
three questions need to be asked: 

1. What was the moral character of the church that 
accepted it? Let us pass by the unsatisfactory character 
of the Council of Chalcedon itself, as to which Dr. Headlam 
rightly pleads that we must judge charitably. Let us rather 
turn to the point on which he lays the real stress. “‘ The Creed 
which was adopted at Chalcedon was accepted by the Church, 
and whatever criticism we may have to make against the 
Council will not take away from the authority of the Creed.’”? 
But will not criticism justly leveled at the accepting church 
take away something from the authority of the Creed? Can 
the decision of a church that had so far forgotten its task, lost 
its purity, and missed its way, as had the church of the fifth 
century, be appealed to as of necessarily decisive authority 
for any subsequent age? For that was the century that saw 
the banishment of Chrysostom, the scraping of Hypatia, the 
persecution of the Donatists, the villainies of the ‘“‘ Robber 
Synod” of Ephesus, and the baptism of the bloody ruffian 
Clovis. It is not a question of judging the church of that 
time charitably or otherwise. It may be true that the fifth 





® Doctrine, etc., p. 232; cf. p. 231. 2 Ibid., p. 237. 
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century was no worse, perhaps not so bad, as the twentieth 
is; but then we are not looking to the twentieth for an infallible 
formula. The question is whether or not we can rightly press 
on the allegiance of every Christian today the decisions of 
such a church as that of the fifth century. 

2. What was the character of the ‘‘acceptance,”’ on which 
so much is made to depend? Was it the free, untrammeled 
concurrence of Christians deliberating under no pressure but 
that of the transparent persuasiveness of the truth and the 
winning cogency of orthodox arguments? Not at all. The 
“‘acceptance”” was the outcome of a long period of furious 
party-strife, in which the emperor and his court and the 
coercive machinery of the state were implicated from first 
to last. The long disputes that began in 318 A.D. were subject 
at every turn to imperial influence; and, under the successive 
edicts of Theodosius, Marcianus, Zeno, and Justinianus, 
heterodoxy was visited with state punishment. This is no 
mere matter of opinion; it is a matter of accredited history. 
What value attaches to a decision of the church arrived at 
and “accepted” under such conditions as these? Can the 
acceptance even be called unanimous in any real sense ?' 

3. But in any case, what exactly is the ground for assign- 
ing supreme authority to this particular unanimous decision 
of the church? Are all unanimous beliefs of the church to 
be regarded as infallible, or only some? If all, what has 
become today of the unanimous belief of the primitive church 
in the early and visible return of Christ ?? But if all are not 
infallible—and here is at least one exception—reason must be 
shown for accepting some unanimous beliefs and dropping 
others. What is it that makes the difference? Isit maturity? 
Then at what point, I ask, in the church’s development, do 
her unanimous decisions cease to be fallible, and become 
infallible? Is it the importance of the subject? Then who 
is to say what are the vital and what the minor questions? 

tSee Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion, pp. 152, 163f.  ?Ibid., p. 565. 
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Is it the fact of the matter having been decided by councils 
prior to acceptance by the church? If so, then Athanasius, 
when he stood as the one dissenter “contra mundum,” ought 
to have bowed to the authority of the church and become an 
Arian! Or is it the fact that the council is “general”? Then 
why not press today for the Chalcedonian symbol in its 
entirety'—for was not that eventually accepted by the whole 
church? And is the ‘‘general”’ character of a council so easy 
to procure in reality, and so easily distinguishable when 
procured, that we may stake everything on the truth of its 
decisions, while treating as optional the findings of many a 
solemn synod which could not claim the title of “‘general”’ ? 
Let me once again, in the words of another Bampton Lecturer 
of many years ago, press the plea that 

it is only [by] an assumption . . . . that universality and ubiquity are 
thus made the tests of religious doctrine. No universality or ubiquity 
can make that divine, which never was such. It is a mere prejudice of 
veneration for antiquity, and the imposing aspect of an unanimous 
acquiescence (if unanimous it really be), which make us regard that as 
truth, which comes so recommended to us. Truth is rather the attribute 
of the few than of the many. .... Who then shall pronounce anything 
to be divine truth, simply because it has the marks of having been gen- 
erally or universally received among men ?? 

A minister told me recently that he was in the habit of 
asking candidates for church-membership whether they wished 
to believe what the whole church believes. Candidates who 
remember that there have been times when the whole church 
believed something to be essential which we have since learned 
to be nonessential or perhaps untrue, would have no option but 
to reply to such a question, ‘“‘No: not necessarily. In claim- 
ing church membership, I would rather profess simply my 
faith in Christ and my desire to believe the truth.” 

II. The claims of the Nicene Creed are made to rest also 
upon its inherent merit. The Lambeth Conference commends 
it as “the sufficient statement of the Christian faith.” Dr. 


t For which Dr. Headlam deliberately refrains from pressing (Doctrine, etc., p. 233). 
?R. D. Hampden, The Scholastic Philosophy Considered in Its Relation to Christian 
Theology (1833), p. 356. 
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Headlam urges its dignity, its retention of what is necessary, 
its omission of what is unessential, etc. ‘‘The central faith of 
the Church has been from the beginning the belief in Christ. 
Here we have that belief expressed in its completeness and its 
fulness without mutilation but without addition.’ 

1. If the Nicene Creed did really express belief in Christ 
“without addition,’’ our discussion would be needless. But 
inasmuch as the Creed, in endeavoring to express belief in 
Christ “‘in its completeness,” has made many and weighty 
additions to that simple profession, some estimate of the 
value of those additions is inevitable. And it is surely not 
hypercritical to urge that any verdict regarding them is bound 
to be to a certain extent relative to the personal attitude of 
the one who pronounces it. Many people find the clauses of 
the Creed perfectly acceptable, and, of course, they are 
entirely within their rights in doing so and in commending 
their view as the right one. But there are many others who 
claim the Christian name and desire the fellowship of the 
Church—yes, and who give evidence of the Spirit’s activity 
in their lives—who yet find certain clauses in the Creed a 
great hindrance, and who cannot declare their acceptance of 
them without awkward mental reservations. By what 
authority is. the standard of value of the one party to be 
made the standard of value for the other—on pain of exclusion 
of the latter from the church unless they comply ? It is clearly 
a case for the utterance of Galba’s challenge, ‘‘Commilito, 








quis iussit ?”” 

2. How can we regard as a ‘“‘sufficient statement of the 
Christian faith” a formula which says nothing about the love 
of God or the goodness of our Lord’s earthly life? These 
are fairly central articles of Christian belief, and ought surely 

t Doctrine, etc., p. 233. 

2 Similarly, in regard to the interpretation of the Creed, Dr. Headlam says, “All 
that the Church may demand is that the interpretation should be in the opinion of a 
just judge one that may reasonably be held”’ (Doctrine, etc., p. 238). Could any 
statement reveal more patently the real arbitrariness of the standard proposed ? 
Where can such a judge be found ? 
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therefore to be explicitly mentioned in a statement that 
purports to be a summary of essentials. One can imagine the 
ready response, “‘ These things are clearly implied in the Creed.” 
But the whole Creed is also said to be implied in any real 
profession of faith in Christ; and, if so, why should the verbal 
expression of some implicates of faith be deemed indispensable, 
while the verbal expression of others equally vital is not 
considered necessary? Christian truth and Christian duty 
are co-ordinates; why should the church’s baptismal formula 
bind the candidate to a certain minimum of Christian truth, 
while silent as to his commitments in the matter of conduct ?* 
One cannot help seeing in the preference here given to orthodox 
belief an instance of a grave and age-long aberration of the 
church. The story of the creed-making centuries is the story 
of an increasing concern for doctrine and a decreasing concern 
for brotherly love; and the distorted vision therein revealed 
has often shipwrecked the great enterprises of Christianity. 
Yet it is this very one-sidedness that the Creed enshrines. 

3. The Creed asserts that Jesus was “‘made flesh of (the) 
Holy Spirit and of Mary the Virgin,” and that he ‘‘went up 
into the heavens.”’ In the case of the ascension, if extreme 
latitude of interpretation were allowed, it might be argued 
that the Creed permits what is called a symbolical or spiritual 
interpretation, though one’s right to such an interpretation 
would be at best precarious. But how can you interpret the 
statement about the Virgin Birth symbolically? It is hardly 
conceivable—in the present stage of the critical study of the 
Gospels—that it should be seriously proposed to exclude from 
the reunited church those who do not believe in the Virgin 
Birth. Yet what is the position otherwise? Men apparently 
must be prepared to declare their belief in a historical fact 
which they do not believe, in order to prove their fitness for 


™“The obvious fact is that one might accept almost every article of the historic 
creeds without thereby pledging himself to the most elementary qualifications as a 
Christian.” —Peabody, in the Hibbert Journal (January, 1921), p. 225. Cf. Martineau, 
Seat of Authority, p. 650. 
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church-membership, and they are to be left to settle with. their 
own consciences whether they can do this or not.' If their 
consciences are sufficiently pliable to permit of their making 
a solemn statement of their personal beliefs, which, judged by 
the usually accepted standards, is simply not true, and to 
allow them to shield themselves under the permission to 
interpret symbolically, well and good; but if not, they are to 
remain outside, because they cannot expect a new creed to be 
written for them, or Christianity to be reconstructed to suit 
their taste! Is this, I ask, a satisfactory solution? Have we 
not overshot the mark when, for the sake of honoring a vener- 
able creed, we have to shut up genuine Christians to a choice 
between excluding themselves from the church and playing fast 
and loose with truth, and to clear ourselves by giving due notice 
that the responsibility must rest with their own consciences ? 
But is not this whole idea of symbolically interpreting a 
personal creedal pledge totally unsatisfactory ? For besides 
opening the door to a dangerous tampering with sincerity of 
speech,” it means a departure from the purpose of those who 
enacted the Creed, along with a pretense that there is no such 
departure. Our deference to the early church is to force us 
to retain its Creed for the same purpose as that for which the 
early church established it, viz.: the exclusion of heresy; 
yet it is not to prevent us interpreting the clauses of the 
Creed in a way that would have seemed to the early church 
utterly heretical. But either the utterance of the church in 
the Creed is absolutely binding, or it is not. If it is, then we 
are right in insisting on its acceptance by all church-members, 
but we have no right to interpret its clauses otherwise than as 
its authors meant them; if not, then we are free to interpret it 
as we feel led, but in that case the ground for making the verbal 
acceptance of it a condition of church-membership disappears. 
* See the passage previously quoted from Dr. Headlam. 


2See, e.g., Rev. H. Handley’s words in the Hibbert Journal (January, 1914), 
pp. 340 f. for the idea of the representative repetition of the Creed in worship. 
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That modern symbolical interpretations would have been 
regarded by the early Christians as heretical can hardly be 
disputed. For the Creed is couched in the language of two 
ancient systems of belief now entirely abandoned—geocentric 
cosmology and Jewish eschatology. Its statement, for in- 
stance, that Jesus “rose on the third day according to the 
Scriptures” reflects the notion, now obsolete, but firmly held 
by the Jews of Palestine in our Lord’s day, that a dead man 
could not be still living, unless his physical body as well as 
his soul were alive; and it really precludes any interpretation 
of our Lord’s post-mortal activity on the lines of our more 
spiritual beliefs as to the future life. Dr. Headlam would 
apparently leave men quite free to spiritualize this and other 
causes of the Creed. ‘‘We all hold some clauses to be symbol- 
ical in their language,” he says, ‘“‘and I think it quite honest 
to extend that principle, although personally I should not 
agree with it.”* But it has to be pointed out that a spiritual 
interpretation of these clauses, under which the Second Advent 
is regarded as the presence of the indwelling Christ, the 
judgment as the eternally proceeding separation of good from 
bad, the resurrection either as conversion or else as the begin- 
ning of a new life made by every individual at the moment of 
death,? would certainly have been regarded as heretical by the 
early church. We know how severely such suggestions were 
dealt with by the highest authorities in early times. Paul 
came down very heavily on the Greeks at Corinth who said 
that there was no resurrection,’ as also did the author of the 

t Doctrine, etc., p. 238. 

7Cf. Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, p. 458: “If no visible descent of 
Christ is looked for, no simultaneous resurrection of humanity on the earth will be 
expected . . . . we shall naturally think that each human being’s resurrection takes 
place at his death, and consists in the rising of the man from death to life in another 
realm of life.” (Similarly Martineau, Seal of Authority, p. 570.) Jesus’ words to the 
robber, “This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” are consistent with this view 
of the Resurrection, but not with that usually accepted, according to which Jesus was 
in the tomb (or in Hades) until the third day. 


31 Cor. 15:12: these would not be men who denied the future life, but those who 
conceived it on Platonic (i.e., discarnate), rather than Jewish, lines. 
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Pastorals on those who said that the resurrection had already 
occurred," and the worthy Polykarpos on ‘‘whoever perverts 
the words of the Lord, to (suit| his own lusts, and says that 
there is neither resurrection nor judgment.”? The Fourth 
Gospel, with its spiritualized eschatology, probably owed its 
escape from orthodox censure only to the guarded obscurity 
of its language, the belief in its apostolic authorship, and its 
strange admixture of orthodox eschatological phrases. To 
accept today an ancient creed in a sense which departs widely 
from that held by the early church, which the early church 
would undoubtedly have repudiated as heretical, and which 
puts a strain on the logic as well as on the morals of many a 
modern signatory—and to do this with the idea that we are 
thereby safeguarding the essentials of the Christian faith and 
protecting the church from the entrance of heresy—is much too 
questionable a proceeding to serve as one of the foundation- 
stones of a great enterprise like Christian reunion. 

While this proposed combination of verbal bondage with 
exegetical freedom is unsatisfactory, the exegetical freedom 
itself is a real necessity. In the first place, man must theorize 
about his religion. ‘As the eye naturally desires light and 
vision, and our body needs by nature food and drink, so our 
mind feels a peculiar and natural longing to know the truth 
of God and to become acquainted with the causes of things.’”4 
But while this effort needs no justification, is divinely 
helped, and is fruitful in valuable results, yet absolute infalli- 
bility in our findings is beyond our reach. Christian doc- 
trines are “human attempts to interpret human experiences— 
the unique personality of Jesus of Nazareth supreme among 
those human experiences.”> ‘‘We must differentiate between 
the experience of the early Christian church and its theological 


expressions . . . . the forms in which it is expressed must 
tI Tim. 2:18. 3 John 5:25, 28 f., etc. 
2 Ep. ad Philipp. vii. 1. 4 Origenes, Princ. ii. 11. 4. 


5 Bethune-Baker, Early History of Christian Doctrine, p. x. 
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necessarily be related to the mental heredity of those who 
express it.”* “We often fancy .... that .... the Holy 
Spirit can have no share in imparting partial and imperfect 
views of truth. But this is a sad misjudgment. God is so 
great that he can make much of imperfect agencies. His 
Spirit can have a helpful share in imperfect works.”? Dr. 
Headlam himself fully recognizes this. He says: 

Some have tried to find this infallible authority in Scripture, but 
they are at once confronted with the difficulty of the want of an authorita- 
tive interpreter and the discrepancies between different passages. 
Others have tried to find it in the authority of the church, but no one 
has yet been able to find an authoritative statement of where the author- 
ity of the church really lies. Others have tried to find it in the 
infallibility of popes, but they are immediately confronted with the 
fact that many utterances of popes have been erroneous, and that there 
is no exact means of distinguishing which papal utterances are infallible 
and which are not. The demand for infallibility is one which, in human 
life, it is impossible to gratify. All truth here must have an element of 
relativity and imperfection.3 
Truly and rightly said; but in that case we cannot claim 
that the Nicene Creed is infallible; and it is therefore possible, 
on Dr. Headlam’s own premises, that, where a modern Chris- 
tian disbelieves some part of it, he may be right and the Creed 
wrong; yet the fact of his differing from the Creed is to keep 
him out of the church! The right attitude toward it would 
seem to be that which Dr. Headlam himself takes up toward 
other creeds and confessions—that, namely, which regards 
them as ‘‘the venerable relics of many sincere attempts to 
find and define the truth,’’* from which we may learn much, 
but which, owing to the conditions under which they had to 
be framed, are not fitted to be binding for all ages.5 

* Halliday, Reconciliation and Reality, p. 25. 

2 Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, p. 384. 

3 Doctrine, etc., pp. 169 f. 4Op. cit., p. 235. 

5 “Place yourself at the standpoint of their framers and their age, allow for the 
fashion of their thought as you would allow for the idiom and vocabulary of their 
language, bear in mind the things they did not know, the history they had not read, 
the questions they had not raised and faced, the experience they had not enjoyed, the 
scholarship beyond their reach, and you will not do them the injustice of making 
them oracles for all time, or representing that their sceptre and their rod can arrest 


the tide of divine revelation and of human science.”—Curtis, in the Hibbert Journal 
(January, 1914), p. 320. 
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It would follow from the conclusions reached in the fore- 
going line of argument that none of the ancient creeds, nor 
any creed that could ever be written, could suitably serve as 
a test for admission to the church. This view is at variance 
with the presupposition of Dr. Headlam’s argument, viz.: 
that a written creed of some kind is indispensable as the 
basis of the reunited church. He urges against the non- 
creedal position the two considerations (1) that unlimited 
private judgment is not a sufficient basis for a religious society, 
and (2) the various branches of Christendom will insist upon 
a creedal basis. The latter of these two points is of secondary 
importance; we must not be debarred from the one defen- 
sible conclusion by the probability that some of our fellow- 
disciples will refuse to agree to it. The former rests on 
the assumption that, because ordinary human _ societies 
need rules and conditions of membership and machinery for 
the expulsion of the unworthy, so the church must have its 
creedal test and its power to excommunicate. But the analogy 
drawn between the church and an ordinary human association 
is misleading. What is true of the tennis club is not necessarily 
true of the church. For the church is universal and divine; 
and the conditions of its life are inward and spiritual, and 
therefore not such as can be judged and tested by others in a 
final way like the payment of a subscription." 

But Dr. Headlam does not touch the true basis of the non- 
creedal position. This position is not, ‘‘The Bible and the 
Bible only, and therefore not the Creed,” but “Neither the 
Bible nor the Creed as an ultimate authority, but both the Bible 
and the Creed as valuable ‘sources’ to be studied by the light 
of God’s Spirit operating within us.”’ This raises the question 
of the nature of ultimate authority in religion. 

Owing to a natural craving for infallible and objective 
standards, and a horror of being too individualistic and too 


t For a similar assumption in regard to the government needed by the church, cf. 
J. H. Newman, Essay on Development, pp. 53 f. 
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subjective, we often fail to see that the real foundation of 
religious authority is an inward and personal one, planted in 
that one region where God and ourselves come into immediate 
contact—the testimony of His Spirit in our own hearts." Why 
do we value the Bible above other books? Not because 
others do so—for on that ground we might equally well follow 
the Koran. Surely only because God’s Spirit within us 
enables us to recognize the divine finger-print in so many 
parts of the Bible. Why do we extol Christ above all others ? 
Not because high claims have been made by him and for him, 
for the same could be said of Bar-kokba and Buddha; but 
because the divine in us re-echoes, tallies with, and testifies 
to, the divine in him.?, And why do we believe in a creed ? 
Not because it was carried unanimously at some early Chris- 
tian synod, assembled under the shadow of an emperor’s 
palace, and was then bolstered into general acceptance by the 
violent arm of the law; but only because or in so far as the 
divine Spirit, operating within us, prompts us to recognize 
and accept that statement as true. When therefore it is 
said, by the Lambeth Conference, that the Scriptures are the 
ultimate standard of faith, the statement is inexact; for if a 
standard is really ultimate, you have no right to pronounce 
one part of it more important or authoritative than another. 
We all do that with Scripture, whatever our theory of inspira- 
tion. But whoever does it introduces at once a more ultimate 
standard than Scripture itself; he introduces, that is, his 
own power—the gift of the Holy Spirit—of discerning divine 
truth in what is external and objective. Thus he who 
teproaches others with “picking and choosing what suits 
them” is in grave danger of being hoist with his own petard. 
Therefore ‘‘The Bible only, and not the Creed” is an error, 
; «Cf. W. E. Channing, Works (1843 ed.), Vol. I, pp. 164 f., 601; Vol. II, pp. 66 f., 
9, 99. 

2“Tf as we believe, God has revealed Himself in Christ, it is only God Himself 


stirring in men’s hearts who can teach the meaning and force of that revelation.”— 
L. Dougall, Hibbert Journal (January, 1921), p. 306. 
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because it ignores the real foundation of authority. But, for 
precisely the same reason, to make a written creed the final 
court of appeal is also an error. 

This doctrine of the ultimacy of the inner or subjective 
element is often condemned because it is wrongly thought to 
involve two ideas, viz.: (1) that all objective embodiment of 
authority is by it pronounced unnecessary, and (2) that the 
“Inner Light” should make us infallible (which it obviously 
does not). Both of these are misapprehensions. By avoid- 
ing the first, and recognizing that it is the function of the 
“Inner Light” quite as much to give us power to recognize 
truth found by others as to enable us to arrive at it by our 
own unaided efforts, we can find a real place in our system for 
all external authorities, without robbing the individual of 
his sovereign right to decide for himself whom to trust as 
God’s spokesmen. By avoiding the second error, we shall 
see why different men, though prompted by the same Spirit, 
arrive at different convictions in regard to the truth; the 
personal factor, which conditions our reading of the Spirit’s 
witness, is something different for each of us, and cannot be 
measured or eliminated. 

A thorough examination, therefore, of our powers to frame 
a list of Christian essentials shows clearly that no Christian 
and no set of Christians, however truly guided by the Spirit, 
and however wide the measure of agreement reached, is 
equipped with the necessary powers to determine absolutely 
the essentials of Christianity for any but themselves. There 
was every reason, in the nature of the case, why Baxter should 
find the settling of essentials ‘“‘a ticklish business.” 

There is only one thing in which we can be sure that all 
Christians will agree—at least all Christians who come into 
consideration as possible members of the church. 7hey will all 
be willing to profess faith in Christ. That, and that only, is 
the real “‘quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus." To 

Bartlet and Carlyle, Christianity in History, p. 343. 
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demand from applicants for admission to the church that 
they shall publicly and whole-heartedly profess faith in Christ 
is not open to the various objections that have been urged 
against the demand for the Nicene Creed; it is to ask for that 
without which—in some form—the Christian church would 
cease to have any raison d’étre. If it be objected that this 
bare confession is a very inadequate summary of Christianity, 
I would urge that the ministers of the church will still be as 
free as ever to feach to others what they regard as the most 
important Christian truths and duties. If it be asked how, 
on these lines, the unity, purity, and true orthodoxy of the 
church are to be preserved, I reply, by the unifying, purifying, 
and enlightening power of the Spirit of God. If it be said 
that the proposed test will admit many improper persons to 
church-membership, I would point out that even the Nicene 
Creed will not prevent that, and that it is more calamitous 
and wrong to give the cold shoulder to one of the least of 
these brethren of Christ who believe in him, but who cannot 
sign the Creed, than to admit a number of possibly unworthy 
members. The exclusion of these latter, if it be really desir- 
able, can be expected to follow of itself, if only the atmosphere 
within our Christian communities is made sufficiently Chris- 
tian. The author of Ecce Homo tells us that “without exclud- 
ing any, Christ suffered the unworthy to exclude themselves. 
He kept them aloof by offering them nothing which they could 
find attractive.”’ Can the church do better than follow her 
Lord’s example in this respect? ‘‘We shall probably find 
that it is by keeping alight the central fires of devotion and 
dedication, and by more positive teaching on the practice 
or demands of church membership, rather than by over-guard- 
ing the entrance, that unworthy invasion will be prevented.’ 


Pathways to Christian Unity (1919), p. 204. 








MYSTICISM AND PERSONALITY 





JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Pacific School of Religion 


In a critical though generous review of my little book 
Mysticism and Modern Lifet* Miss Evelyn Underhill finds in 
it “‘traces of that defective conception which mars nearly all 
modern writing on mysticism, with the exception of Baron 
von Hiigel’s great and noble work—the conception which 
regards man as the first term and God as the second term, and 
which studies the mystical process with a view to the profit 
which man’s soul can get from it, in the way of illumination, 
peace, strength, holiness.” The emphasis in my pages lies, 
she asserts not untruly, “rather on self-fulfilment than on 
self-surrender.” I plead guilty; yet hold that self-fulfilment 
has as true a place in mysticism as self-surrender. The two 
attitudes are not hostile but complementary. Mysticism has 
much to teach us concerning personality and much to give us 
in building up personal life. It seems to be becoming clearer, 
as the study of mysticism is related more closely to psychol- 
ogy and to philosophy, that neither mysticism nor personality 
can be understood except as they are seen in the light which 
they shed upon each other. There are two more or less dis- 
tinct types of mysticism as respects their attitude toward 
personality, which may be loosely termed personal and imper- 
sonal mysticism. Which is the truer ? 


I 
The type of mysticism which, judged by its concepts and 
expressions, is predominantly impersonal, or at least semi- 
personal, is hoary with antiquity and yet new every morning 
and fresh every evening. Indian mysticism in many of its 





t Harvard Theological Review, IX (April, 1916), 234 ff. 
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phases is of this type, as are also neo-Platonism, Spinozism, 
New England transcendentalism, and the cosmic mysticism 
and health mysticism of the present day. So strong and 
widely prevalent have been the monistic and pantheistic 
forms of mysticism as to lead to the assumption that mysticism 
itself inherently tends toward impersonalism. The frequent 
occurrence in Plotinus, Dionysius, Erigena, Jacob Boehme, 
and even in Eckhard and later mystics, of such terms as the 
Abyss, the Absolute, Nothingness, the All, the Beyond, gives 
the impression that mysticism itself has no higher concepts 
than these for Ultimate Reality, and that it will inevitably 
emerge in this dim and empty shadow land. 

Yet impressive in volume as is the stream of impersonal 
mysticism, the purer, stronger current is that of personal 
mysticism. Christian mysticism was originally and has 
remained prevailingly personal. Jesus was the outstanding 
personal mystic of history and so communicated his impulse 
to his followers that it has never been lost. The mysticism 
of the Seer of the Fourth Gospel and of Paul, in spite of its 
profoundly reflective and speculative character, is deeply 
personal. So also is that of Augustine’s Confessions, of 
St. Francis, of Bernard of Clairvaux, of Eckhard, A Kempis, 
of Luther, Wesley, Newman, Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Tyrrell, Phillips Brooks, and of myriads of humble mystics 
in all lands who have been, as Jesus said they would be, the 
salt of the earth. 

It is true that Christianity has had also its mystics of the 
impersonal or semi-personal type, but they are the exceptions. 
Indeed so distinctively personal is Christian mysticism that 
it might seem as if no significant personal mysticism were to 
be found outside its pale.‘ But such is not the case, as Pro- 
fessor Pratt has recently reminded us: 


‘George Tyrrell exaggerated the contrast between Christian and Oriental mys- 
ticism in this regard when he wrote: “Heaven and earth are not more asunder than 
Oriental and Christian mysticism; the one looking to nonentity as the summum 
bonum, the other to the fulness of infinite existence.”—Letters, p. 46. 
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The majority of Indian mystics have not been adherents of Shan- 
kara’s monistic Vedanta but have belonged to the great bhakti schools 
whose emphasis has always been upon personality. The probability 
is that the great majority of mystics taken first and last have been very 
far from pantheistic; and there is nothing in the nature of mysticism 
which logically involves, or necessarily results in, a loss of belief in 
personality, either human or divine.! 


II 

The mystical experience, broadly interpreted, leads by its 
very nature to the heart of personality. The ‘ Awakening” 
arouses and heightens the consciousness of personality in the 
experient. With the dawn of the mystical life the self 
awakens and for the first time becomes fully aware, with a 
kindling of joy and gratitude, of its own higher powers and 
possibilities. And at each stage of the Mystic Way the self 
becomes more deeply and reverently conscious of itself and 
more expert in the exercise of its expanding capacities. 

It is quite true that this experience is in a sense an wmself- 
ing, a self-losing, a submersion of the lower self, but only in 
order that the true self may come into full control and advance 

Higher yet and higher 
Out of clouds and night, 
Nearer yet and nearer, 
Rising to the light. 

Not only does the mystical experience awaken and develop 
selfhood, it opens the channels to other selves and makes possible 
the truest and deepest personal communion. There is some- 
thing mystical in all real and intimate personal intercourse 
when it rises above the merely physical and gregarious level. 
Companionship is mystical, friendship is mystical, love is 
mystical, community life is mystical. There is in each an 
indefinable something which gives the sense of sacredness, of 
reality, of finality. He who enters into any genuine, heart- 
felt relation with another, or with others, is aware, more or 


t The Religious Consciousness, pp. 471, 472. 
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less consciously, that in that mutual trust and confidence he 
comes in touch with a spiritual realm, immortal, invisible, 
eternal. He is no longer a mere creature of circumstance, a 
congeries of sensations and instincts, much less an epiphenome- 
non. He is a self among selves, a member of the Great 
Community, a citizen of the eternal republic of God. The 
ties which he feels weaving themselves about him are as 
mystical as they are human and as divine as they are human. 


III 


Yet intimately personal as is the mystical experience in 
relation to one’s self and other selves, when it comes to the 
Supreme Reality the mystic is supposed to leave the confined 
limits of personality and lose himself in the abyss of the 
Absolute. Such, at least, is the impression which much of 
the literature of mysticism gives. If one would be “far ben”’ 
in mystical experience, he must—so the assumption runs— 
surrender all consciousness of self and be absorbed in pure 
being, which itself transcends all attributes of personality. 
Thus personality is swallowed up of the Absolute, which, when 
it is finished, proves to be Nothing. 

So far from this being the real consummation, I think 
it can be shown (1) that this impersonalism is not the 
purest or most characteristic form of mysticism and (2) that 
it is a misinterpretation of a certain phase of the mystical 
experience instead of a true rendering of the experience itself. 
In the presence of the Supreme Reality there is a loss of 
isolation and a self-absorption of imperfect selfhood, but the 
true self is rather found than lost in coming into touch with 
the Infinite. 

Perhaps no account of the mystical experience comes 
nearer to its essence than that it is the sense of Presence." 
In his recent exceptionally sane and balanced discussion of 


™Rufus M. Jones, e.g., defines mysticism as “consciousness of the Divine Pres- 
ence.”—Studies in Mystical Religion, Preface, p. xv. 
- g ’ b] 
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mysticism in The Religious Consciousness Professor Pratt 
calls attention to this consciousness of Presence in mysticism 
and says of it: 

Even if it be granted that the mystic’s idea of God’s presence is 
always due to social education, the intensity of the experience that God 
is present is hardly to be accounted for so easily. If we may trust the 
mystic’s word at all, the experience is a very different thing from the 
idea; and while, very possibly, the idea must be there before the experi- 
ence can come, something else must be there too." 

In the mind of the mystic who is engaged in a creative task, 
this sense of Presence becomes a consciousness of divine 
co-operation which by no means suppresses the sense of the 
freedom of the autonomous self, but rather heightens it. 

My Lord is large, my Lord is strong, 

Giving He gave: my me is mine. 

How poor, how strange, how wrong, 

To deem He wrote the little song 

I made to Him with love’s unforced design.? 

Here enters the consummate paradox of mysticism—duality 
in unity—the branch in the vine, Self in self, “I live, yet 
not I,” 

Lost in God, 
In Godhead found.3 

By testimony of the most profound mystics, love is the 
crown of the mystical life, the bond of perfectness of the 
unitive life; and love requires a duality of selves in order to 
be love. It is duality in unity. Personality comes to its 
highest realization in the supreme mutuality of giving and 
receiving. It is a mistake to call this absorption, if by absorp- 
tion is meant loss of either person—huran or divine—in the 
relationship. It is not absorption but union. 

It might be shown, I think, that much of what certain of 
the mystics have to say which looks like pure impersonalism 
is rather an attempt to transcend the restrictions of individualism. 
Individuality is essential to human personality; but not to 


t Pages 451-52. 2 Sidney Lanier. 3 Bronson Alcott. 
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divine Personality. Supreme Personality is necessary to 
true mysticism—as any adequate representation of it reveals. 
Professor Leuba, e.g., defines mysticism as ‘‘an experience 
taken to mean contact (not through the senses but ‘‘immedi- 
ately”’) or union of the self with a larger-than-self; be it called 
the Spirit-World, God, or the Absolute.’’ If this definition 
is examined it will be seen to involve personality as a pre- 
cedent condition. For a ‘“‘larger-than-self’’ which was im- 
personal would not be larger but a less-than-self. The only 
true larger-than-self is a Larger Self. The constant endeavors 
on the part of mystics to reach an Absolute, a Whole, the One, 
are often attempts, not to get away from selfhood, but to find 
a Supreme Self large enough to be free from the limitations 
which attach to anthropomorphic conceptions. That these 
attempts to escape anthropomorphism overshoot the mark, 
as they do, is both misinterpretation and misfortune, but the 
motive should not be misunderstood. 


IV 


But what of Nature mysticism? Is not the personal 
element wholly absent from this form of mysticism? Is not 
Nature mysticism communion with the impersonal? On the 
contrary there is no such thing as communion with pure 
nature; for Nature does not exist apart from mind.? Minds 
commune through Nature, not with Nature. 

It is because Nature is so rich and varied and marvelous 
a medium for the intercourse of the mind with itself, with 
other minds and with Other Mind, that we imagine that we 
are communing with Nature herself when we are merely 
using natural forms as symbols of personal realities. There 
is no meaning, anywhere, except to minds. Nature is mediate, 
not ultimate. The moment Nature ceases to be medium it 


t Journal of Philosophy (February 3, 1921), p. 60. 


2 This of course is far from saying that Nature has no existence. That may 
exist which does not and cannot exist independently. 
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becomes mud. To possess Nature as matter means to lose it 
as meaning, and so to lose its deepest reality. 

The mystical approach to Nature inevitably conducts one 
to Original, Creative Mind,—Primal Love, as that which 
shines through the order and beauty and teleology that we 
find in Nature. It is with this Mind, or Presence, that the 
Nature mystic comes into communion. He reaches through 
Nature to its Source and with that Source communes. It is 
“the light that never was on land or sea”’ that gives radiance 
to the light that is on land and sea. Light, color, space, form 
—sun, moon, stars, flowers, mountains, sea—all these are 
words, signs, symbols, for communing minds. 

V 

A striking instance of the transcendence of Nature on the 
part of a great religious Nature mystic is furnished in the 
study of Richard Jefferies by Edward Ingram Watkin in his 
recent volume The Philosophy of Mysticism: 

The mystery, writes Jefferies in The Story of My Heart, and the 
possibilities are not in the roots of the grass, nor in the depth of things 
in the sea; they are in my existence, in my soul... . . J As time pro- 
gressed—the need of Nature images became less. It [the prayer] is 
now less closely associated with the sun and sea, hills, woods or beauteous 
human shape. It is always within..... My soul cannot reach to its 
full desire of prayer. JI need no earth, or sea, or sun to think my thought. 
To Mr. Watkin this means ‘‘ascent from intuition of the 
Divine immanence in Nature to intuition of the Divine 
transcendence.’* He recognizes that Jeffries was unconscious 
of his own theism but holds that that makes it no less real. 
Indeed implicit theism is often more vital than explicit theism. 

True Nature mysticism, in other words, is grounded in the 
divine immanence and passes thence to the divine transcen- 
dence. Nature is thus, for the mystic, the ‘garment of God” 
—a garment which, even if he delights in its richly embroidered 
folds, possesses its true beauty only because it is a vesture, and 
not an end in itself. 

1 Page 380. 
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We conclude that mysticism as experience is essentially 
bound up with personality, individual and social, human and 
divine. It is easily capable of misinterpretation in terms of 
impersonality and thus of deflection into channels in which 
it loses itself in the sands of arid intellectualism or the marsh 
of sensuous pantheism. But that is not its true nature and 
end. Christianity keeps mysticism true to its meaning and 
purpose and so waters it with the river of life that upon its 
banks there grows the tree of life bearing twelve manner of 
fruits and yielding its fruit every month. And the leaves 
of the tree are for the healing of the nations. 








IDEALISTIC AND PRAGMATIC INTERPRETA- 
TIONS OF RELIGION 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 


University of Nanking, China 


Historically idealism has been of religious significance in 
two ways. First, by its teaching that all existence is essentially 
a being known by some mind, it has maintained the ultimate 
spiritual character of the universe and sought to make man 
feel at home in his environment. Secondly, by its doctrine of 
the Absolute, the Infinite Bearer of all Experience, the Ultimate 
Solver of all Problems, the Absolute Mind that looks before 
and after and knows the infinite time-span in one completed 
whoie of thought, it has developed a majestic conception that 
seems to be a logical elaboration of religion’s vision of the God 
of the universe. With these conceptions it has undertaken, as 
one writer puts it, “to substantiate the extreme claims of 
faith—the creation of matter by spirit, the indestructible 
significance of every human person, and the unlimited suprem- 
acy of goodness.’’* It has specifically declared its fundamental 
interest in religion and its faith that by means of idealistic 
categories it has explicated the inner meaning of Christianity. 
Its pages abound with the language of inspiration. It speaks 
much of the infinite and the eternal, the fair perfection of the 
whole to which our temporal finite eyes are dim; and it pro- 
claims in arguments of endless variety that things are not 
what they seem. 

It is possible to sympathize with the aim of idealism to 
bring courage, hope, and inspiration without agreeing with the 
method by which it seeks to arouse these attitudes. As a 

t Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 164. 
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matter of fact it has developed through several generations of 
minds with an outcome such as to lead to serious doubt whether 
the result arrived at is that which was originally intended. 

One is led to ask, in the first place: Does the notion that 
the physical universe is ultimately spiritual because it is a 
system of known objects really help us religiously? No one 
urges more vigorously than Royce that the world of ideas is 
just as obdurate and unyielding as the world of physical 
nature conceived by the materialist. It is still there as a 
stern fact. We may call it a system of ideas in the mind of 
the Absolute. But the attitude logically called forth by such 
a eulogistic view is simply that of humble resignation. The 
suggestion is that the core of the religious spirit is essentially 
humility, adoration, worship, the acceptance of things as they 
are. It is significant that it is the worship element of religious 
experience for which men like Josiah Royce, William Ernest 
Hocking, and George Plimpton Adams seem most solicitous. 
The non-pragmatic participation in what is already there is 
the note that is sounded. Despite all appearances to the 
contrary our world is through and through spiritual. 

Now it is not to be denied that the attitude of acceptance, 
acquiescence, adoration has played a great part in the older 
religious conceptions. Especially was it cherished by the 
western world in the Middle Ages. But it is a fact that the 
indubitable progress of science has introduced the concept of 
control. It has now become a question whether religion can 
remain essentially a worship function. Room must somehow 
be made to recognize that change and control of the environ- 
ment, amelioration of its conditions, are actual achievements. 
It is difficult to see how we can rest content with simply 
proclaiming that the world is idea and therefore to be accepted 
as it stands. 

With reference to the Absolute as maintained by the older 
idealists the objections are many. As simply a knower it 
is too intellectualistic. Its timelessness disagrees with its 
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immanence, for, as timeless, it transcends finite struggle. 
Its all-inclusiveness makes mere appearance out of evil, for evil 
must somehow have its place in the Absolute’s view of the 
timeless whole, and, as having a place, must be somehow good. 
As the Ultimate Being in which all problems are solved and 
all contradictions resolved it reduces the finite world which is 
the nearest concern’ of struggling, toiling humanity to an 
unintelligible puppet-show. Evolution as taking place in 
time becomes mere appearance. 

But it is not necessary to dwell on the standard refutations 
of standard idealism. The question is: Do the more recent 
protagonists of idealism develop from it conceptions which are 
more congruous with the categories which the development of 
modern life are thrusting upon us? 

Adams in Idealism and the Modern Age shows clearly that 
he recognizes where the issue lies. Again and again he 
reiterates that whereas Platonism, Christianity, and Idealism 
have stood for attachment to ideal structures which call for 
recognition, knowledge, and love, the modern age emphasizes 
control, mastery, activity, the progressive remolding of 
circumstances in the interests of democracy. It is significant 
that Adams indulges but little in phrases drawn from the older 
idealism. One finds no talk of a monistic Absolute but rather 
of the pluralistic ‘‘significant structures.” No space is taken 
up with proving that the physical universe is the expression of 
an Infinite Cognitive Consciousness. Rather the word idealism 
seems to be taken in the more familiar sense of devotion to 
ideals. It is the great system of ideals developed in any age, 
whether ancient or modern that calls forth the attitude of 
loyalty—a more secular expression, perhaps, for the attitude 
of religious devotion. Loyalty, reverence, contemplation, 
these are the ethical and religious values of idealism which 
Adams is concerned to conserve without holding too much to 
the trappings in which they have been traditionally enveloped. 
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Ultimately his position resolves to this: There are some things 
in the universe which man himself does not make but which 
he appreciates and accepts. These are the ideal structures of 
his age. To these he gives his loyalty. We cannot accept as 
final either the idea systems of a past age nor those of our own 
age. But the idea systems of all ages imply one underlying 
system which may be envisaged as the good. This last rather 
vague and abstract conception is apparently Adams’ equiv- 
alent for the Absolute, though he does not use the term. 
While Adams clearly recognizes the modern activistic trend 
and avoids the conceptions that have latterly involved idealism 
in much criticism, he is still evidently hampered by the tend- 
ency to center religion in the act of worship. He deplores the 
fact that ‘‘our age estimates religion in accordance with the 
presupposition that nothing can be significant for the modern 
man except that which contributes to his forward-looking 
interest in control, organization, and activity; in behaviour 
and the anticipation of behaviour.” He thinks that our 
modern “practical religion”’ witnesses to “the success with 
which the biological and economic (capitalistic) interest of 
men in instrumental power and pragmatic mastery have all 
but eaten their way into the very citadel of that interest which 
historically has been the spokesman for possession and con- 
templation, for the love and worship of some significant 
structure which alone makes any activity and any mastery 
worth while.” But do not Mr. Adams’ very words indicate 
that the far development of new conceptions calls for a recon- 
struction which he finds it impossible to make on the basis of 
his idealism and his interpretation of religion? May it not 
be that this enemy which he finds storming the citadel is an 
enemy only of the limitations of idealistic presupposition and 
that after all it is a champion of a larger and fuller religious 
life for man. How far can we develop a conception of religion 
that holds to the values of worship and possession but which 
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widens its scope to include those of activity and progressive 
melioration? To get some light on this question we must 
consider the philosophy of pragmatism. 


II 


With reference to pragmatism the complaint is usually made 
that itis many and not one. It must be confessed that there is 
a considerable variety among the applications and results of 
the various writers in the field. The collaborators in the 
volume on Creative Intelligence are careful to abjure any 
platform of planks on which the movement stands, modestly 
content to indicate that the probable common characteristics 
of all of them are the “‘ideas of the genuineness of the future, 
of intelligence as the organ for determining the quality of the 
future so far as it can come within human control, and of a 
courageously inventive individual as the bearer of a creatively 
employed mind.’* But it is not necessary to canvass the 
entire circle of pragmatic writers to consider the significance 
of the method for religion. There are two great recognized 
leaders in America, William James and John Dewey, and it 
will be convenient to limit attention to these. 

For both James and Dewey intellectual activity is 
essentially a function of will; experience is fundamentally a 
striving; and thinking is an instrument in the furtherance of 
the process. Ideas are not true in themselves but only in so 
far forth as they contribute to the progressive enrichment of 
experience. They are significant only if they work, to use the 
more popular expression. Ideas are first projected as hypoth- 
eses and then tested by their actual ability to lead to further 
significant experience. Along with this instrumental con- 
ception of intellect goes the faith that the world is such that 
it can be transformed and that intelligence can do the trans- 
forming. Because this view stresses life and striving it is 
called biocentric; because it believes in progressive adaptation 


 Prefatory note, p. iii. 
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and transformation it is evolutionistic; because it rests upon 
experience it is empirical; because it believes the whole 
process can be one of making things better and more suited to 
human welfare it is melioristic and humanistic. 

Of our two writers James is the more concerned to make the 
specific application to religion. He finds religious faith to be 
one aspect or expression of the faith function which is every- 
where present in all forms of knowing. Among other things 
which experience presses upon us is the necessity for some kind 
of attitude toward the universe as a whole. Here is a forced 
option. Our attitude may be one of theistic belief or not. 
Agnosticism here leads pragmatically to the same result as 
atheism and so need not be considered an alternative. Here 
religious faith is entirely rational and one may have the right 
to act upon it and help make it true by working to establish 
the supremacy of the good. Another faith which we may 
hold as a definite working hypothesis is what James calls 
indeterminism. It is as allowable, James maintains, to 
believe that the world is pluralistic and amenable to shift and 
change and manipulation among the variously grouped parts, 
as it is to believe that it is monistic, whether taken spiritual- 
istically or materialistically. Upon this view the mood of 
sheer acceptance and resignation is out of place. One is 
called upon rather to be up and doing, to bring about organiza- 
tion within experience through one’s own choices and through 
co-operation with God. James’s conception of the universe as 
pluralistic in character enables him to emphatically deny that 
evil is in any necessary way mixed up with the good. In fact 
the idealistic Absolute in which all contradictions are resolved 
and all ills given a seemly station seems to him a slander upon 
the name of God. Rather he prefers definitely to reject the 
omnipotence and infinity of God in order to free him from 
responsibility for evil. God is not static in some state of 
Olympian bliss but is the great toiler with much work to do, 
seeking to eject the evil elements from experience and develop 
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a progressively purer and more ethically satisfactory cosmic 
organization. To co-operation in this task is man summoned 
by religious faith. The summons is urgent because the issue 
may be doubtful without our help. God has not yet won 
the victory and we have to face the possibility that he may 
not win it. But all the more should we recognize that “there 
is but one unconditional commandment, which is that we 
should seek incessantly, with fear and trembling, so to vote 
and to act as to bring about the very largest total universe of 
good which we can see.”’ 

These conceptions of the functional validity of religious 
faith, of indeterminism, and of a finite God are undeniably 
suggestive. They show how the modern-age emphasis upon 
volition, control, reconstruction, scientific method, and the 
democratic faith that the individual counts even in the largest 
concerns, can be taken up as significant factors into the 
religious consciousness. But it must be confessed that it is 
the suggestiveness of a sketch rather than of a completed 
picture. Difficulties occur to one. For example one reason 
why religion develops in man is that he tends to seek some 
expression for his faith that the universe in its deepest nature 
accords with moral aspiration—that values will be conserved. 
The conception of God is man’s fullest expression of that 
assurance. But with James’s conception of a finite God the 
whole problem breaks out afresh in the cosmic sphere. II 
God struggles with his environment after the human fashion, 
then what is there to guarantee to Him an ethical character 
to the universe which surrounds Him? If another Being is 
postulated to meet God’s problem then we simply fall into a 
hopeless infinite regress. Further, as has been pointed out 
by Eugene Lyman (The God of the Modern Age), there is an 
ethical unsatisfactoriness about the idea of a finite God. In 
the eagerness to avoid ascribing evil to God there is a danger 
that we ascribe it to other cosmic forces that are not God, and 
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fail to bear our own responsibility—which, of course, vitiates 
the conception from a moral point of view. 

When we turn to Professor Dewey we have a thinker who 
has wrestled with the central problems of pragmatism and 
sought to carry through the conceptions in a complete and 
thorough-going fashion. His Essays in Experimental Logic are 
perhaps the profoundest attempt to deal with the fundamental 
questions of the pragmatic method that have appeared. He 
is concerned to describe the actual procedure of the mind in 
the solution of problems, and he works out minutely the way 
in which difficulties cause the search for hypotheses. Hypoth- 
eses are developed in their logical implications to point to further 
experience, and further experience in turn is used to verify or 
bring about the rejection of hypotheses. One feels behind 
Proiessor Dewey’s writings a great wealth of observation of 
concrete detail in everyday familiar experiences. He sets 
forth with endless patience the way in which we solve piece- 
meal our problems, one by one, according to “the situation,” 

But just because, perhaps, Professor Dewev takes a keen 
interest in the variety of concrete situations he seems un- 
interested in the larger massive reaction to the universe as a 
whole which is involved in the religious attitude. He identifies 
this religious reaction, unduly no doubi, with the particular 
attempt of idealism to conceive of the universe as a self- 
consistent interrelated Whole or Absolute in which al] problems 
are solved in advance. Apparently this leads him to feel that 
religion is only one of the non-intelligent ways of escaping 
from the immediate pressure of specific problems. To seek 
solutions “‘in general” is simply to satisfy ourselves with senti- 
mentalities, and meanwhile the particular ills of life go uncor- 
rected. He has hard words to utter against the purely con- 
templative interpretation of intelligence which makes it 
simply a beholding eye to view the eternal verities of some 
beatific vision instead of setting it to work to make the social 
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order better. The implication seems to be that the idea of 
God is an abstraction which beclouds men’s recognition of the 
true sources of problems in everyday life. In his own words: 


The great scholastic thinkers (i.e., of the Christian theology) taught 
that the end of man is to know True Being, that knowledge is con- 
templative, that True Being is pure Immaterial Mind, and to know it 
is Bliss and Salvation. ... . Through this taking over of the concep- 
tion of knowledge as contemplative into the dominant religion of Europe, 
multitudes were affected who were totally innocent of theoretical 
philosophy. .... So deeply engrained was this idea that it prevailed 
for centuries after the actual progress of science had demonstrated that 
knowledge is power to transform the world, and centuries after the 
practice of effective knowledge had adopted the method of experi- 


mentation.! 

We recognize the healthy emphasis which Professor Dewey 
lays on concrete problems and the active, instrumental char- 
acter of intelligence. But with reference to his general 
attitude toward religion we raise several questions. 

1. Among the various concrete situations which confront 
human individuals, are there not some which we recognize as 
specifically religious? Despite the fact that we spend most 
of our time on limited problems and situations, are there not 
circumstances when the problem of a relation to the whole of 
things does become specific and urgent ? 

2. Because religion and the idea of God have been connected 
with idealisms and absolutisms in the past, does that mean they 
must always be so, and must be rejected with the discrediting 
of these philosophic conceptions ? 

3. Is it necessary to read religion always in terms of con- 
templation, resignation, mystic estheticism? If God is con- 
ceived as the Great Companion in the life of ethical endeavor 
does not this hearten humanitarian enterprises instead of 
ignore them? It would seem that both Dewey and the 
idealists have difficulty because they center religion in the 
mood of worship as such instead of in its urge toward wider 
and fuller life. 


t Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 112. 
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4. Do not Professor Dewey’s own ideals of humanitarian 
ethics, evolutionism, and democracy imply a profounder basis 
than he gives? He presents us with a faith in the power of 
intelligence to change the course of events. But the implica- 
tions of such a faith is a cosmic ethical tendency which he 
does not explicate. 


III 


In conclusion, our study leads us to feel that idealism is 
correct in holding to the mood of contemplation and worship 
as a significant phase of the religious life, but its difficulty 
comes from conceiving this mood as its most important or 
even its exclusive aspect. As to pragmatism its emphasis on 
volition and activity is profoundly important and calls for 
the inclusion of voluntaristic values in religion. But its 
religious implications have not been adequately worked out 
either in James or Dewey. What is called for is a religion in 
which worship is means as well as end, and ameliorative 
activity is both an outcome of and an occasion for worship. 








THE KINGDOM OF GOD AS A 
DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 





E. ALBERT COOK 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon 

Many Christians are today ready to affirm that Christian- 
ity stands for the Brotherhood of Man. For many centuries, 
Christians when they “said their prayers” have been 
accustomed to repeat the words “Thy Kingdom come” 
ostensibly as expressing their great desire or one of their 
great desires. In the preaching of Jesus, the “Kingdom of 
God” was apparently the great central theme, and there is 
in recent years a revival of interest in this phrase and of study 
as to its meaning. And it is being largely used nowadays as a 
term descriptive of the ideal state of society, in which the 
Brotherhood of Man shall be realized. We have to consider 
the question whether or to what extent the phrase “ Kingdom 
of God” and the ideas naturally associated with it may 
suitably be used to indicate the religion of the Brotherhood 
of Man or a religion through which the Brotherhood of Man 
may be gradually established. 

As a standard by which to test any forms or conceptions of 
religion which may be considered as suitable to usher in and 
maintain the brotherhood of man and the real democracy of 
which it is, we have asserted, the necessary spirit, we must at 
the start, set clearly before us the two absolute essentials of 
such a real democracy. The first, we may call the principle 
of individual responsibility. The second is the good will 
motive. Ina democracy every mature individual is to make 
his decisions as to what it is right and wise for himself and 
others to do, by the power of his own mind, in the light of such 
knowledge and experience as he shall have gained for himself. 
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There must be no outer compulsion of any sort upon him, as 
to his decisions. You may, if you like, apply to him the 
principle “the King can do no wrong,” only that is to be 
applied to his thoughts and decisions, not to his overt acts. 
The concrete expression of this responsibility is in his ballot, 
and if this be kept in mind it will help to make the principle 
clear—almost self-evident. Each citizen is to have the right 
to vote as he thinks good, with no bribe, nor threat of any 
sort of welfare or ill-fare to warp his decision. He must yield 
in his actions to the plurality of judgments as to what is good, 
obeying the laws which he may often consider unwise. But 
he must not be limited in any way in his right to form his 
own opinion about those laws or policies under which he must 
live for a time, and to express that opinion in an orderly, legal 
way, doubtless in speech and press, but particularly in the 
ballot. 

It is to be recognized that the acceptance of this general 
principle for one’s self involves with logically absolute necessity 
its extension to all others who will accept it and live by it. 
That is, if I demand and accept the right to express my mind 
and share in determining the government and laws under 
which I live, unthreatened by any policeman or thug, with 
no bribe to pull me and no economic penalty (except such as 
would follow from the nature of the policy I advocate, itself) 
to push me, then I must grant the same freedom to everyone 
else who will accept it. This means that no power of soldier, 
constable, or court, nor of actual or threatened strike, nor of 
offered promotion, demotion, or dismissal may be used against 
me or by me against some one else, to make him say, “Yes,” 
when his mind says, “‘No,” or to make him vote ‘‘No” when 
his mind votes ‘‘ Yes,” so long as he and I are willing to abide 
by the result, until we can secure its change by the same 
democratic method in which it was determined. This is the 
principle of the ‘‘universal, equal, secret suffrage’? demanded 
in democratic countries. Asa theory of government it implies 
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that, given the opportunity and responsibility, every man or, 
at least the large majority of men, will in time come to see 
what is wise and good in the matter of such human relations 
as can be controlled or influenced by government, and that 
society will be better off, altogether, when governed by the 
wisdom which has been reached by a majority of its members, 
than by that which has been reached by a smaller number, 
who would therefore impose their will by force upon the 
majority, since the majority did not consent to their will. 

The second principle absolutely essential to successful 
democratic government is the one to which we have already 
given considerable attention, the principle of the good will 
motive. Only when each citizen, each voter, therefore, each 
ruler, seeks the welfare of all concerned, that is, today at least, 
of all humanity, can there be any assurance that he will use 
the power of the ballot, the power of his share in the govern- 
ment in the interests of the governed. We have perhaps said 
enough, for the present about this principle. It is of the first 
importance that we keep in mind these two principles of 
individual responsibility and the good will motive, in judging 
any form of religion as to its compatibility with or value to 
democracy. 

The Christian interest in the ‘Kingdom of God” dates, 
naturally, from the first century of our era. The hope of the 
Jews of the time of Jesus, was that the Roman yoke should be 
thrown off, and that Palestine should become an independent, 
prosperous, and glorious kingdom, with a glory similar to 
but even greater than that which was reputed to have been 
enjoyed under the reigns of David and Solomon. The hope 
of such independence and prosperity was the most vital part 
of the religion of the Jews at this time. It was by the power 
of God that the foreign yoke was to be broken, and it was 
his ‘‘Messiah”’ (Christ or Anointed One) who was to lead 
the nation in its revolution and to rule it as the representative 


of God. 
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Needless to say, the theory and ideal of modern democracy 
was unknown in Palestine in the first century. The consent 
of all worthy Jews to the reign of the God-anointed king, in 
the line of David, was, of course, assumed. But there was 
no thought that the power by which the king should carry 
on his government would be other than that of military and 
police force, wherever there might be any objection to the 
will of the ruler, except as supernatural or magical force might 
be added by God to the usual human forces at the disposal of 
ordinary monarchs. 

In the Jewish thought of this time there is no trace of the 
principle that “governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.”’ The Jewish political theory 
was that of the theocracy. with a visible representative of God 
anointed by his authority and appointed by him, seated on 
the throne, and exercising, without dispute, so far as other 
men were concerned, the royal powers deputed by the invisible 
God. We shall probably be safe in saying that such a theoc- 
racy, in one or another modification, has always been the 
theoretical form of the monarchies of earth until the modern 
days of constitutional or limited monarchies, and it has per- 
sisted even in them. Probably all the kings left on earth 
today make at least formal claim in law or in title to reign 
Dei Gratia, to be vicars or regents of the unseen (if not ab- 
sent) God. 

Whether or not a religion with a theocratic theory of civil 
government is favorable to the development of democracy 
will evidently depend on the faith held with regard to the 
nature of the god and his relations with men. In so far as 
the ruling deity governs men in accordance with what we have 
called the principle of individual responsibility, he will develop 
democratic tendencies and powers among his worshipers. In 
so far as he rules men by outward compulsion, and reveals 
his will by outward authority of some sort, not subject to 
the criticism of the mind of the individual, the effect will be 
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anti-democratic. Democracy, we have seen, requires freedom 
of judgment for every individual. Only the immanent god, 
expressing his truth and will through the mind and conscience 
of the individual is a friend to democracy, so far as this first 
standard is concerned. 

The second question about the relation of theocratic faith 
to the development of democracy is concerned with the degree 
in which it promotes the good will motive among men. Logi- 
cally, doubtless, it might be shown that the principle of indi- 
vidual responsibility is a form for thought and action, and an 
empty form, without the good wiil, which is the only suitable 
substance for the expression of that form. It might also be 
maintained that good will without the form which we have 
described under the term individual responsibility is likely to 
be ineffective, if not actually subversive of that which it would 
promote, i.e., the welfare of men. Yet in practice the one or 
the other may be emphasized and developed without a fully 
parallel process in the other. 

We may say that the principle of individual responsibility 
had been recognized and taught by some of the greatest of 
the prophets of Israel, but its meaning and implications 
formed no essential part of the popular hope for the Kingdom 
of God, in the time of Jesus. So also of the good will motive. 
It also may be dimly discerned in some of the noblest thoughts 
of the prophets, but before Jesus we cannot find any explicit 
teaching that one should love all men, and certainly such 
universal human love did not flow from the popular concep- 
tion of the nature of God or of his will, in the first century. 

Jesus, as we have noted, used the Kingdom of God as his 
central theme. Like John the Baptist, we are told that he 
commenced his ministry with the message than which no other 
could have been so welcome or so exciting in his day: ‘‘ Repent 
for the Kingdom of God is at hand.” His subsequent life 
and teaching have been and are today interpreted in two 
radically different ways. For our purposes, we may call the 
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one school of interpreters the autocratic and the other the 
democratic school, according as the interpretation assumes 
or finds that the principles of Jesus’ life and teaching are those 
belonging to autocracy or democracy. 

The autocratic school holds that Jesus actually came to 
the earth to be substantially what the Jews were expecting, 
only much more, to be the divine representative of God— 
the visible presence of God himselt, on the earth, to rule by 
force not only the Jews and Palestine but also all the rest of 
the earth. Most of this school would perhaps hold that for 
some reason it was not intended to carry out the whole of 
this program during the first earthly life of Jesus. They 
would acknowledge, certainly, that the use of external force 
to compel submission to “‘his claims”? was abjured during his 
life in past history, but that element of autocracy is soon to 
be supplied. The return of Jesus to the earth to reign with 
external power, destroying his enemies and promoting his 
friends, has been expected every year from the first century 
down to the present, and the faith that he may come now at 
any hour to reign as the Divine Kaiser, and bring order out 
of the chaos and happiness out of the misery in which the 
world now groans, is passionately believed and advocated by 
large numbers of those who call themselves Christians, and, 
of course, the only orthodox Christians upon the earth. 

But this school, while acknowledging a conspicuous absence 
of any attempt to compel submission by outward force during 
his historical life upon the earth, would find the other principal 
elements of autocracy even in that life. For these interpre- 
ters, Jesus was absolute in his power and authority to reveal 
truth and to legislate for mankind. Any utterance that he 
made is to be accepted as true without any question as to 
how it meets the ordinary tests of truth available to us today, 
and to question any statement attributed to him in the Four 
Gospels, with the possibility in mind of disputing its truth, 
is nothing short of blasphemy. 
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Likewise Jesus had absolute authority to speak for God as 
to what was right and wrong, to legislate for humanity. If 
he said that to divorce except for adultery was to commit 
adultery, that settles the matter forever, and if he said that 
people should not resist evil, but should make violence easy 
for the violent and robbery for the thief, then all war and all 
police activity become automatically wicked. The moral 
judgment or conscience of the individual has nothing to do in 
any instance in which Jesus has thus laid down the law but 
to apply it most simply and directly. 

There are, of course, a great many who would be inconsist- 
ent in their interpretation of Jesus’ authority. They would 
hold that Jesus taught nothing absurd, that we must try to 
find a reasonable meaning for his teaching, and are bound to 
obey it, only as we find such a reasonable meaning. Many, 
for instance, would abjure pacificism, while at the same time 
acknowledging the absolute authority of Jesus in all matters 
upon which he spoke. They would find a reasonable meaning 
to his injunction to “turn the other cheek”’ and to give up both 
cloak and coat—a teaching not as to the particular action to 
be followed in all circumstances, but as to the spirit of love 
that is to actuate under all circumstances. But these same 
interpreters would not admit any such right of seeking a 
reasonable meaning of the teaching upon divorce. That is 
divine legislation not subject to human questioning. So if 
Jesus said that he who should believe and be baptized should 
be saved, the baptism has the same authority as the faith, 
and no reason or experience has any weight to the contrary. 

If it be asked how one is to be assured that Jesus had 
such absolute authority, the Protestant answer is that the 
divine nature and authority of Jesus were demonstrated by 
events inexplicable on the ground of known laws and processes 
of nature, preceding, during, and following the life of Jesus 
upon the earth. Although the most of these works, familiarly 
known as miracles, were benevolent in intention and helpful 
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in result, that is only a harmonious incident. The valuation 
of these events as proofs of divine autho1ity depends entirely 
upon the belief that they had no adequate cause except 
“divine power, ’ that they have no place in the laws or regular 
processes of nature, and that we could not say that under the 
same circumstances they would happen again, unless we include 
as the principal circumstance the will of God to act directly 
and without any regular means. To use the technical term 
for such phenomena in religion and anthropology, the proof 
of the authority of Jesus was his magical powers, and the 
magical events associated with his life. The Catholic answer 
to the question, What is the evidence for the absolute authority 
of Jesus? would doubtless be: the word of the church is 
your sufficient proof. And the Catholic church does not 
require either to go back to the historical Jesus, or to await 
his return as the divine Autocrat in order to have the benefits 
of his absolute authority. It holds that the authority of 
Jesus was delegated to the apostles, especially Peter and his 
successors and that absolute power to declare truth or to legis- 
late for men abides in the priestly authorities of the church. 
The layman has individual responsibility only that he may 
deliver it up to the church, and thereafter use it, in so far as 
permitted by the church, under its direction. 

The democratic school of interpreters of Jesus holds that 
he repudiated the autocratic ideal of the Kingdom of God, 
as a political organization to be ruled by force, by a human or 
guasi-human king as God’s representative. He believed, 
apparently, that he was to be in some sense, doubtless in the 
real or right sense, the Messiah, anointed by God to proclaim 
and establish his Kingdom, but he steadfastly refused, perhaps 
even to the end of his life, either to claim to be the Messiah 
or to acknowledge definitely its proper application to him, 
because it meant for the people, even for his disciples, such 
an earthly autocrat as he refused to be, for he recognized that 
such a king could not establish by autocratic methods the 
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Kingdom of God. He taught, then, a spiritual kingdom in 
which God’s reign was to be realized through the submission 
of the individual to the will of God, his inner loyalty to the 
laws and purposes of God. Jesus recognized and maintained 
the principle of individual responsibility to the full. He 
required the individual to make his own moral judgments and 
act, not according to any written code of laws of the past, 
nor any new enactments which he himself made, but according 
to God’s voice in his mind and heart as expressed in the best 
thought and feeling of his own consciousness. To be sure, 
Jesus did not teach this principle explicitly. But his whole 
life and teaching was an expression of this principle. 

Jesus said that he came to fulfil the traditional law of the 
Jews as embodied in what we most commonly call the Old 
Testament. But he showed what he meant by fulfilling, when 
he sought out and taught the fundamental moral principles 
contained within it, and insisted upon action according to 
these principles even to the contravention of the letter of the 
law. This attitude is shown clearly, the democratic school 
would hold, in the passage in Matt. 5:21-48 and particularly 
in his dealing with Sabbath laws and laws of ceremonial 
purity. It is shown in his declaration of the Golden Rule 
(Matt. 7:12) as the essence of the “law and the prophets” 
and again in his assertion that the “law and the prophets” 
hang upon the two great commandments of love to God and 
to neighbor (Matt. 22: 38-40). 

The democratic inteipreters would further point out that 
Jesus not only refused to be “‘a judge and divider,” or to lead 
a revolt against the government or to defend himself by force 
of arms, but regarded the ambition to assume the power and 
functions of an earthly king as a temptation to be sternly 
resisted. This is described in picturesque imagery in the 
account of the Devil offering him all the kingdoms of this 
world, if he would “‘fall down and worship him.” The accept- 
ance of autocratic power would have been for Jesus worship 


of the Devil. 
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Most significant in opposition to the position that Jesus 
claimed absolute authority to declare truth and to promulgate 
moral law, and that this authority of Jesus was demonstrated 
by inexplicable events or miracles, is the attitude which Jesus 
himself maintained with regard to his authority and especially 
with regard to confirmation by miracles. When the Phari- 
sees came “‘seeking of him a sign from heaven” according 
to probably the oldest account we have (Mark 8:11, 12), 
“He sighed deeply in his spirit and saith, Why doth this 
generation seek a sign? Verily I say unto you, There shall no 
sign be given unto this generation.”” Whatever may be the 
reason for and significance and truth of the parallel readings 
in Matthew and Luke, referring to signs of the weather, and 
the sign of Jonah, the fact remains that a miraculous sign was 
refused as a confirmation of his authority. Of possibly greater 
importance is the account in Mark 11:12-33, and parallels 
in Matthew and Luke, according to which Jesus answered 
the question of the chief priests and scribes as to his authority, 
with the question to them about the authority of John the 
Baptist. When they evaded an answer to this question he 
refused the answer to theirs, evidently because his authority 
rested upon the same foundation as that of John’s. No miracle 
is narrated of John, but the appeal of John’s preaching to 
mind and conscience was sufficient evidence that he was a 
prophet or messenger from God. The evidence for the 
authority of Jesus was precisely of the same sort. His 
authority was that of the truth which he spoke and the good 
which he taught and did; and of that every honest man was 
the competent judge. 

One further argument would be offered by the democratic 
school from the story of the temptation. One of the tempta- 
tions was to demonstrate his supernatural authority or divine 
sonship by casting himself down from a “pinnacle of the 
temple.” That he recognized this impulse to acquire prestige 
and a following by a supernatural sign, to be a temptation to 
do evil, and resisted it, seems to be a further proof of his 
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recognition that his authority was purely that of the appeal 
which his words and life should make to the moral judgment 
of the individual. 

The answer of the democratic school to two principal 
objections to its interpretation of Jesus, might well be noted 
here. One objection is that the Fourth Gospel does represent 
Jesus as a divine autocrat, and appeal to the confirmation 
of his authority through miraculous signs. This would be 
freely admitted, but the reply would be that this Gospel 
differs radically from the earlier three in just these respects, 
that both cannot be correct, that the Fourth Gospel is a product 
probably of the early decades of the second century and rep- 
resents the development of Christology up to that time, in 
certain circles, rather than the real facts about Jesus. 

The second objection is that while Jesus, in his historical 
life, undoubtedly did refrain from autocratic aims and methods, 
he expected and taught that he would presently return “in 
the clouds, with power and great glory.”’ To this it is replied 
that the reputed utterances of Jesus on this subject, in the 
synoptics, are few and of uncertain meaning, and that those 
which seem more definitely to promise a return of Jesus “in 
the glory of his Father with the holy angels” may be rather 
the reflection of the faith which arose in connection with the 
post-crucifixion visions of Jesus than a true account of his 
own utterances. Or it may be that Jesus accepted the version 
of the messianic hope, current in his time, that God would 
soon interpose in a miraculous manner, to bring to a sudden 
end the present age, and remedy existing wrongs and establish 
his Kingdom in outward, visible form, by his supernatural 
power. Beyond a doubt, something of this sort was ardently 
expected by the early Christian church, mistakenly expected, 
at least as to date, for the reappearance of Christ was con- 
fidently looked for within the lifetime of some of those who had 
seen and heard Jesus before his death. At best, the words of 
Jesus on this subject, given in the Gospels, are very few, and 
difficult of interpretation. The democratic school would admit 
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the possibility that Jesus himself may have mistakenly 
accepted some of the messianic ideals of his time, but point 
to the great weight of his unmistakable teaching of the prin- 
ciples of the spiritual kingdom, which harmonize completely 
with the democratic principle of individual responsibility. 

Before leaving this contrasting of the rival autocratic and 
democratic interpretations of Jesus, we may observe that those 
students whom we have called the democratic school, are also 
properly called the modern critical school. They endeavor 
to develop religion in the full light of modern science and 
present-day conditions, and feel not only free but required, 
in order to a proper understanding and use of the Bible, to 
use the historical method of study and interpretation, without 
any attempt to accept all traditional views of authorship, 
authenticity, and date of the various writings, or to harmonize 
the statements and doctrines of each with all of the rest. The 
autocratic school, on the other hand, is also the traditionalist 
school, holding to the theory of the “deposit of faith” or the 
“faith once for all delivered to the saints,” probably in the 
first century of our era, general accepting traditional interpreta- 
tions, and views of authorship, integrity, date, etc., and regard- 
ing the so-called historical study or ‘‘higher criticism” of the 
Scriptures as impious and invalid. They are likely to be 
skeptical toward many of the conclusions of modern science 
and research, and to hold that the religion of the apostles of 
Jesus is the ideal and perfect religion, fully anc perfectly 
adapted to all the needs of humanity in all time, subject 
therefore to no modification or change. 

In considering these rival interpretations of the life and 
teaching of Jesus, in their relation to democracy, we have 
looked particularly at their respective positions with regard 
to the principle of individual responsibility. We must also 
notice briefly their attitude toward the good will motive. 

Without doubt the autocratic school has generally accepted 
in theory the teaching of Jesus that the law of love is the 
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fundamental law of God, and tried to teach the loving life 
and extend its influence, by precept and example. Its 
deficiency in this regard has arisen from the fact that it has 
made other principles and motives of equal or greater impor- 
tance, and has violated the law of love or acted contrary to 
the good will motive in many cases. To make belief in the 
authority of the pope or the church or the Scriptures or the 
value of the sacraments as important or more important for 
the individual than belief in the life of love, is, of course, to 
minimize the latter. One may say that practically all of the 
Christianity of the past up to a hundred years ago or less, 
has been that of the autocratic school, in one or another of 
its forms. And we look in vain for any of the great historic 
symbols, creeds, or confessions of faith which declares that 
good will to all men is absolutely essential to the welfare— 
the salvation—of the individual and of humanity. 

This good will has not been taught as an essential of 
salvation, but various other things, all of them belonging to 
the general system of autocracy, have been declared essential. 
The general, conscious influence of historical Christianity down 
to the most recent times, has therefore been favorable to autoc- 
racy and hostile to democracy, in its denial of the principle 
of individual responsibility, and its neglect of and action 
contrary to the good will motive. Nevertheless under the 
pressure of the needs and conditions of humanity, and of the 
truth and value of the love-principle within Christianity, 
however officially neglected, democracy has been developing 
under the shadow—often the protecting and often the blight- 
ing shadow—of Christianity. 

We noted in passing, that the democratic school recognized 
Jesus’ teaching of the law of love, or the good will motive as 
of fundamental importance, both in his own thought and in 
its value for humanity. We may say that the whole tendency 
of this modern school is to make and keep this good will 
motive central in religion and in its interpretation of Jesus. 
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The historical content of the phrase ‘Kingdom of God”’ 
has varied much, but that term has, naturally, always been 
interpreted in harmony with the general principles and ideals 
of the theologians of the time and group. It has been under- 
stood to mean a form of organization of society and of divine 
rule in it, of Palestine, or of the whole of humanity on this 
earth, or to denote the organized church within humanity, or 
a condition to be realized not upon earth at all but in heaven. 
In most of these ideas God has been thought of as the Almighty 
Autocrat, and human autocratic methods have been used 
by church and state to express and enforce the divine rule. 
The democratic school of Christianity would hold that God 
truly rules only in so far as the individual acts from the good 
will motive, and freely decides for himself how he ought to 
act to express this motive. It repudiates autocracy altogether, 
even divine autocracy. 

In summarizing the foregoing discussion we may say that 
all principles of religion which maintain the existence of 
any authority outside of the individual, to which he should 
submit unconditionally, are to that extent anti-democratic. 
Such principles are government by a hierarchy not chosen by 
or responsible to the laity; salvation through the magical 
influence of the sacraments; submission to ‘‘the church”’ 
however organized, as an authority for truth and morals 
superior to and not subject to the criticism of the individual, 
acceptance of a body of scripture as giving complete and infal- 
lible information and direction in regard to religious and moral 
truth and life; belief in the imminent return of Jesus to be an al- 
mighty and all-wise autocrat, destroying or coercing all who fail 
to submit entirely to his will, and abolishing, since supplanting, 
all spiritual movements for the redemption of humanity and 
political movements for the establishment of democracy. 
Out of the mass of literature on this subject, two very timely 
and valuable articles in the Biblical World for July, 1919, may 
be referred to, the one on “‘Premillenialism,”’ by H. F. Rall 
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and the other on ‘‘Making Christianity Safe for Democracy” 
by G. B. Smith. 

The “Kingdom of God” we may believe, was a democratic 
conception in the mind of Jesus, but it has been largely an 
autocratic conception from his day to ours. It is again being 
given a democratic interpretation by the “democratic school” 
of interpreters to which we have referred, and, more or less, 
doubtless, by many who do not fully accept the principles and 
conclusions of this school. It may be doubted whether this 
term will be abandoned or supplanted in the foreseeable future 
to any appreciable extent by even the most democratic. But 
in view of the fact that the term “kingdom” inevitably suggests 
autocracy and when used in religion an autocratic God, it 
might be well for friends of democracy occasionally to 
emphasize the democratic interpretation as contrasted with 
the other, and perhaps to use other phrases more obviously 
democratic to make clear their use of this famous term, so 
dear to us from a thousand associations. 

But let us remember that we cannot get a democracy, or 
indeed a satisfactory condition of humanity, without good 
will freely expressed. Such free good will cannot be obtained 
by force from the outside of any form, divine or human. 
The spirit of love will never rule either by magic or machine- 
guns. Force must be used to control those who do not desire 
and are not ready to help promote the welfare of others, but 
to just the extent that it must thus be used, to that extent is 
democracy unrealized, and the Kingdom of the Loving Father 


incomplete. 











UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF CONVERSION IN INDIA 


One of the pioneer subjects for investigation in the field o£ the psy- 
chology of religion was the phenomenon of conversion. In fact the 
earliest of the modern books in the field, namely that of Professor E. D. 
Starbuck which was published in 1899, is scarcely more than an examina- 
tion of some of the data in connection with this particular problem. 
Other writers like Professor G. Stanley Hall, in his Adolescence, and 
Professor G. A. Coe in his Psychology of Religion, have given consider- 
able attention to this phase of religious experience, the field of investiga- 
tion being fairly largely confined to America. 

Mr. E. A. Annett, of the Indian Sunday-school Union, has undertaken 
a study along similar lines in the Indian field.t_ In the introduction he 
acknowledges his debt to Dr. Starbuck, a debt which is patent to the 
reader at every stage of the study. To begin with, the author gives 
very meager evidence of any extended acquaintance with the literature 
and results of the psychological study of religion. For source material 
he follows two methods. The first is the biographical and autobio- 
graphical literature of Indian Christians supplemented by a few biog- 
raphies of Hindus which record experiences in some sense analogous to 
conversion. The second source used is the experience of Indian Chris- 
tians, descriptions of which the author has tried to obtain by means of a 
questionnaire. 

It is scarcely necessary to be reminded of the limitations of the 
questionnaire method. One would search long for a more convincing 
argument for its failure than here. In the first place the list of the 
questions propounded indicates the workings of a consciousness far re- 
moved in its method of operation from the Indian. For example one 
question is: “What were your feelings at the time of your conversion ?” 
Another is: “How differently did you feel toward persons, nature, or 
God?” The average Westerner who has been reared in a community 
where militant evangelism is practiced knows that there has been some- 
thing in the training of the youth of the West to prepare them to expect 
emotional experiences of the type to which Mr. Annett refers. At the 


*Conversion in India: A Study in Religious Psychology. By E. A. Annett. 
Madras: The Christian Literature Society, 1920. xv-+195 pages. Annas 14. 
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same time anyone familiar with Indian life knows that there is nothing 
analogous in Eastern experience. To be sure feeling is fuel for faith in 
India as elsewhere, but one who is expecting great and sudden outbursts 
of feeling, upsetting the whole view of life, is liable to disappointment. 

One of the most insistent needs of the day is that those who desire 
to serve India religiously should appreciate the social psychology of the 
situation. Certainly the mind of the Indian is no tabula rasa awaiting 
impressions from foreign hands which seek to write upon it. It is 
rather the result of centuries of mystical culture which cares more for 
pretty figures than hard syllogisms and which has given expression to 
itself in a wealth of sacred literature. When one thinks about “Con- 
version in India,’’ he must be ready to recognize the traditional cultural 
abyss that separates the whence from the whither of the subjects. The 
prophet of the new religion comes not to lives trained to the thoughts 
and emotions which he wants to arouse, but to thoughts and emotions 
perhaps of curiosity, perhaps of disdain, but certainly foreign. The 
sanctions of the old group are of a piece with its ancient pantheistic 
world-view, whereas those of the new group are derived from an ethical 
monotheism. In the face of these facts, he who expects sudden up- 
heavals of religious consciousness and abrupt right-about-facing away 
from the traditional and toward the new, does so in the face of fearful 
odds. 

In his introduction the author states that he secured “two thousand 
promises, many of them direct and personal,’ of answers to his list 
of questions, but that scarcely three hundred promises were made good. 
Could anything be more suggestive of the probability that the questions 
failed to elicit a better response than because there was nothing in the 
experiences of the questioned corresponding to the queries? I have 
gone over some of the leading questions, or all of them, with missionaries 
who are shepherding Christian communities numbering in the thousands, 
and in each case the criticism has been that these questions are suggestive 
of nothing in the experiences of their people. It is not too much to say 
that the seventeen hundred failures to answer are more significant for 
Indian religious experience than the three hundred actual responses. 
Indian Christians are scarcely so unreliable that 85 per cent of them would 
fail to redeem a promise made in good faith, if they were able. The fact 
is that questions about decisions, attitudes, motives, feelings, impulses, 
changes, disappointments, and the like demand a bit of psychological 
introspection quite beyond the grasp of the vast majority of the Indian 
Christian community. 
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There can be little doubt that some of the answers indicate the 
common fallacy of reflecting the thoughts and terminology of the ques- 
tioner, as in the case in certain instance where alternative answers are 
suggested. As has been pointed out already, the whole discussion rests 
upon the supposition that the missionary ought to expect the sudden 
decisions which characterize adolescence in western lands and which 
the evangelist tries to bring about by some extraordinary appeal. There 
can be no doubt that many of the more educated Indian Christians are 
familiar with these ideas through western missionaries and literature. It 
is possible that in families which have been Christian for three or four 
generations there are such experiences. But in the majority of cases 
the attempt so to analyze the experience is forced and unreal. In India 
the line of demarkation is not one between the converted and the uncon- 
verted, but between the Hindu, the Muslim, the Jain, the Buddhist, and 
the Christian communities. 

Ask any Indian of an established Christian family when he became a 
Christian (when he was converted), and you are likely to be told that 
he was born as such, since the family has been Christian for some genera- 
tions. He is reared in the understanding that he is Christian from the 
beginning and is expected to conduct himself as such in a community 
where non-Christians are in the majority. And why should this not be a 
suggestion of value for Christian homes in the West? It is surely in 
more harmony with the spirit of Jesus than the fashion of teaching 
children that they are outside of the Christian fold until they experience 
a radical emotional upheaval. 

Is there then such phenomenon as conversion in India? The answer 
is an emphatic affirmative, but the term connotes an experience that is 
typically Indian. The largest percentage of accessions to the church 
come from the Hindu community, and these “converts” have as the 
antecedent to their Christian experiences a social life that is the result 
of centuries of Hindu tradition. Those who come into the Christian 
church from the higher caste communities have a heritage of culture 
into which various strands have been interwoven including the illusory 
character of empirical life, the ultimate reality of the ideal, the absorption 
of the self in the corporate life of the group and of the universe, the 
impossibility of scientific knowledge and yet the necessity for super- 
sensual knowledge, emphasis on symbolism and ritualism in the attempt 
to give form and vitality to the shadowy concepts of the idealistic con- 
sciousness, together with many survivals of magic, tabu, animism, 
phallicism, and other practices of primitivity. Those who enter the 
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Christian community from the lower caste or non-caste groups have an 
inheritance of ideas, customs, and rites that is also composite, but par- 
takes less of the rational and more of the ceremonial and magical. In- 
deed the social life of India is so sharply stratified, and the various 
communities so precisely demarked from one another both theoretically 
and practically, that it is quite impossible to give any general description 
in terms of a group consciousness that will be characteristic of all. Each 
concrete situation must be studied on its own merits, to determine the 
significance of the various constitutive elements of its life. 

Conversion in India involves the process of gradually Christianizing 
a life with a background that may be characterized somewhat as above. 
It is quite as illogical to expect to up-root a man from his old Hindu cul- 
tural soil and transplant him in Christian soil without any preparation 
of either plant or soil, as it would be to up-root a banana tree from the 
tropics and transplant it in the frigid zone, expecting it to thrive. There 
is required a good deal of careful preparation, and constant nurture. 
Indian Christians do not spring up like mushrooms. They are the 
outcome of a gradual evolution. 

Conversion in India is frequently a decidedly social phenomenon. 
Some experienced missionaries place no faith in its permanence unless it 
be so. When a whole village or a hamlet or any group which possesses 
a fair measure of solidarity decides after mature consideration that it 
will become identified with the Christian faith there is a strong probabil- 
ity that the movement will be stable. One cannot be certain in the case 
of isolated individuals. The social pull back to the old group life may 
prove too strong unless reinforced by a group of like-minded men. For 
that reason the mass movement so often the subject of unfriendly criti- 
cism has in the long run shown more evidence of genuineness and stability 
than has the work where isolated men have come. It is altogether a 
stupid misunderstanding of the social situation to speak of the fruitage of 
mass movements as “windfalls” and of the individual conversions as 
“picked fruit.” The fact is that the so-called windfalls suffer much less 
from deteriorating bruises than do the misnamed picked fruit because 
they have a group sanction for their conversion which the others do not 
have. 

Religious experiences of an intense and rapturous nature are not 
uncommon among Indians. The atmosphere of mysticism that char- 
acterizes Hinduism is well adapted to cultivate experiences of an ecstatic 
type. Indeed the religion of mysticism has a peculiar appeal to the 
Indian temperament. The literatures of India abound with accounts 
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of such experiences. From these Mr. Annett has selected a few which 
he uses as a basis for an attempt to prove that true satisfaction for this 
felt need can only be obtained through mystic union with the personal 
Jesus Christ. The placing of this chapter in his book must mean also 
that the author believes it lends strength to the expectancy of sudden 
religious upheavals culminating in a conversion to Christianity. Surely 
this biographical literature is immensely valuable as an unfolding of the 
operations of the Indian consciousness when it is dealing with the reli- 
gious life and gives us suggestions as to a warm type of faith and piety 
which we may expect from our Indian brothers. But the connection 
between these experiences and the phenomenon of conversion seems to be 
neither logical nor psychological. We are getting a much more scientific 
treatment of this literature in those volumes of The Heritage of India 
Series which deal with the various Indian literatures. 

There is no field in the world that offers a more bewitching and yet 
bewildering scope for the psychological examination of religious experience 
than India. The seriousness of the people toward religious problems is 
compelling. The multiplicity and multiformity of beliefs and rites are 
appalling. The chasms between the high and the low, and the apparent 
contradictions are confusing. Yet for the psychologist the field may be 
almost described as virgin. It would be of immense value for the 
progress of Christianity in India if every missionary were trained in 
the groundwork of social psychology. 


ANGUS STEWART WOODBURNE 
Maopras, INDIA 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Is There Anything in Prayer?—This is the title of a very suggestive 
discussion by J. Edward Park in the Atlantic Monthly for October, 1921. 
He declares that the conventional way of picturing prayer is artificial. 
A triangle is imagined in which the petitioner and the object of his 
solicitude are bases, and God is the apex. The praying person “sends 
up a prayer to God, which God considers, and, if it seems good to him 
sends down the answer.” In reality there is no such triangle. The 
experience of prayer and of its ‘‘answer” are simple aspects of one and 
the same total experience. In any crisis of life where intense desire for 
some event exists, there is a surplus of emotion which cannot be expressed 
in action. When one has done all he can, he must await the outcome. 
If the unsatisfied desire meanwhile finds no wholesome outlet, worry, 
fear, and morbidness result. In prayer one gives a constructive outlet 
for longing, and assumes a co-operative attitude toward the cosmic 
forces which determine the outcome. The situation is thus changed by 
prayer, and different results in experience actually occur. “Prayer is 
not asking God to change the course of things, but asking him to help 
me to be a part of that course of things.” 


Is Naturalism Really Scientific ?—Professor Herbert A. Youtz raises 
this pertinent question in a stimulating discussion entitled ““A Missing 
World” (the Personalist, April and July, 1921). Just as the movements 
of the planet Uranus showed inexplicable variations until the new planet 
Neptune was discovered, so a purely mechanistic philosophy encounters 
disturbing phenomena so long as it attempts to do away with human 
personality. Professor Youtz insists that a real science must face all the 
facts. He contends as earnestly as do the advocates of naturalism 
that we must interpret all reality in terms of an evolutionary process. 
Personality is not to be saved by withdrawing it. ‘Man is bound up 
in the cosmic process as definitely as any animal..... All of our 
highest powers and capacities are linked by processes to the earlier 
stages and the lower animal powers. Mind itself is inseparable from 
brain. It is all one process, parts of one fact.”” But when beings with 
intelligence and conscience emerge, “you have an actor and not a thing 
or a puppet.” “The cosmic process goes on, but man measurably 
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controls it and directs it and makes it work his purposes.” To ignore 
or to obscure this fact is unscientific. Those who interpret the meaning 
of personal life—the theologians and philosophers—are as essential in 
a genuinely scientific world as are the scientists themselves. 


What about Social Radicalism in the Churches?—Professor Harry F. 
Ward in the Methodist Review (September, 1921), raises this question 
in an article entitled “Which Way Will Methodism Go?” Shall the 
church become a defender and bulwark of the present social order? Or 
shall it be expected and encouraged to ask critical questions and to 
arouse debate over unsatisfactory conditions? There have been some 
notable attempts of late—especially in connection with the financial sup- 
port of the Young Women’s Christian Association—to persuade those 
interested in capitalistic control to withhold funds wherever Christian 
organizations are suspected of sympathy with radical social reforms. 
Professor Ward calls attention to the fact that the bulk of Methodist 
membership is rural and small town. “This section has long had an 
economic grievance against the financial world and its control of credit, 
transportation, and distribution.” Public sentiment may thus be 
counted on to support a sober criticism of industrial conditions. The 
attempt to obscure the issue by bringing to the front theological con- 
troversy will fail, for not all theological modernists are social radicals, 
nor are “fundamentalists” inevitably conservative on industrial ques- 
tions. A real passion for social regeneration will, Professor Ward 
believes, arouse a spirit of enthusiasm in Methodism. His diagnosis 
would seem to fit equally such a denomination as the Baptists, and 
all whose membership is recruited by evangelism among the common 
people. 


What about Religious Leadership in Protestantism?—Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings in the Independent, August 20, 1921, presents a 
startling situation in Protestant churches. ‘There are five thousand 
vacant pulpits this year in America and another five thousand will 
need ministers next year. But the seminaries have turned out only 
one thousand six hundred graduates this year. And not all of them 
can be counted on for ministerial service. While colleges and uni- 
versities are over-crowded, why has the theological seminary a small 
attendance? Dr. Giddings’ analysis of the present situation of the 
Protestant churches and their failing influence in the last generation, 
finds three outstanding causes: (1) bad theology, (2) bad Christianity, 
(3) bad Protestantism. His solution is concretely stated: “The Protes- 
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tant churches can save themselves if, and only if, they stand with courage 
and conviction for: (1) Intellectual honesty, attested by a respectful 
demeanor toward scientific thinking and historical scholarship; (2) Re- 
generation, attested by honest work and honest dealing; (3) Faith in 
regenerative forces, attested by liberty of conscience and respect for 
the free, moral agency of individual fellowmen.” 

The same facts form the basis of Glenn Frank’s editorial comment in 
the Century for September. It is evident that for some reason the 
Protestant ministry does not attract students enough to supply the need 
for educated leaders. The precise difficulty is hard to determine. 
Undoubtedly the economic situation is a potent factor. Until churches 
are ready to give financial support to men of ability they cannot expect 
the best service. Even more important, however, is the sense of an op- 
portunity to accomplish really big things. Here freedom to experiment 
is imperative. But the conservative tendencies of religion tend to put a 
premium on conventional activities and ideas. 


The Religion of G. Bernard Shaw.—In the Independent, July 23, 
Preston Slosson tells of the religious experiences of Shaw. He was 
brought up in traditional Calvinism with its emphasis on supernatural- 
ism and divine interventions. He regarded the teachings of Charles 
Darwin as destructive to the foundations of this religion. But gradually 
Shaw came to believe that Darwin was an honest naturalist trying to 
work out the theory of natural selection. But evolution could not be 
wholly explained on that theory for Shaw held that the creative energy 
of organic nature did not merely result from chance survival. It was 
through biology that Shaw found his present creed. He now believes that 
life is divine and that God is doing his best unceasingly in human evolu- 
tion toward better things. Man has a sacred moral obligation to help 


God to perform this great task. 


Should the Churches Scold the Colleges or Help Them?—This 
important question is raised by Rev. T. H. Taylor, in the American 
Church Monthly, August, 1921. Children both at home and in the 
church are too often fed religiously with mere conventional doctrines. 
When they are suddenly plunged into the freedom of the colleges and 
universities, they become bewildered. The wreck of faith is not entirely 
due to storms of the sea or the dangers of the voyage but largely to the 
improper fitting out of the ships before they leave the sheltered harbor of 
home and church. The intellectual difficulties of our day are inevitable. 
The church must be ready to help her youth to face the crises. First, 
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the ministers and the Sunday-school teachers need more definite courage 
to recognize the changes wrought in the traditional ideas and to be 
intellectually honest in dealing with the youth. Secondly, the minister 
should make more definite systematic efforts to acquaint people in his par- 
ish with the proven results of modern thought and to interpret these 


conclusions in a religious way. 


Has the Church the Right to Judge Economic Questions?—Eco- 
nomic heresy hunters are a feature of modern religious life. They 
discredit certain leaders of the social movement in the churches, or cut 
off funds from religious organizations that utter moral judgment con- 
cerning industrial conditions and relations. This situation is discussed 
by Professor Harry F. Ward in the Nation, August 24, 1921. If the 
church has any right to give moral judgments on economic questions, 
that right must be derived from its ability to know the exact facts and 
on the basis of these to make a plan for human rights. It is deplorable 
that so frequently ministers are handicapped by inadequate knowledge 
in their endeavors to interpret the world of human passions. None the 
less the church must insist on its right to stand in defense of the spiritual 
interests of men. And this right it is staunchly defending today. 


Democratizing Philanthropy.—Social betterment has been, in the 
past, a gift from the few to the many. Should it not rather be the co- 
operative effort of all? Mrs. Cornelia J. Cannon, in an article called 
“Philanthropic Doubts” in the Aélantic Monthly for September, states 
the case for organized activity, to replace the ‘‘orgy of charitable activ- 
ity” that has characterized the last thirty years in America. “Our 
task is,” she says, “not buttressing the weaknesses of our fellows with 
our strength, but organizing the energies of man to reconstruct his 


world.” 


Writing as a Side-Line for Ministers.—The Writer for August has a 
suggestive article, “Writing as a Side-Line for Ministers”: ‘It would 
help many .... ministers . . . . to keep from growing rusty if they 
would use their spare time for side-line writing for magazines. It 
would quicken them intellectually, inspire them to better service, 
increase their audience, and awaken them to renewed interest in life. 
.... Being a minister,” the author, Mr. William S. Poole, continues, 
“T find much difference between preaching a sermon to the people of a 
congregation who take what I give them because I am their minister, 
and submitting an article to some editor at “usual rates” and getting 
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a rejection slip because I did not measure up... . . This grindstone 
keeps my ax sharpened.” He mentions the many ways in which a 
minister has the qualification for doing effective Christian work through 


the press. 


The Women’s Congress in Vienna.—The Third Congress of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom was held in 
Vienna during the month of July, with Miss Jane Addams presiding. 
Representatives from twenty-eight countries came as delegates, fra- 
ternal delegates, or visitors, and conferred with each other upon matters 
relating to the peace and freedom of a reconstructed world. Miss 
Florence Kelley, reporting the congress in the Survey for September, 
says: ‘In general the resolutions introduced by the national sections and 
from the floor, by their number, variety, and the tenacity with which 
several were advocated, registered growth in confidence, keeping step 
with the growth of women’s political power since the first congress at 
the Hague in 1915.” 

Significant among the resolutions adopted were those bearing upon 
the problems of education, such as the resolution in favor of abolishing 
corporal punishment in all institutions, including reformatories; and 
for protecting children against misuse for political purposes. The 
focal point of a discussion of state or ecclesiastical control of education 
was a question put by Madame Duchéne of Paris: “If the self-governing 
nations cannot control their schools in the interest of the people, and of 
the future peace of the world, what is the basis of our hope that we can 
control any part of our government ?” 

A cable message from the congress carried congratulations to Presi- 
dent Harding on calling an International Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments, and the congress committed itself to a program of demon- 
strations in favor of immediate world-wide disarmament in the week 
previous to the conference. 


Mobilizing Christian Public Opinion—The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America is performing an invaluable service in 
voicing the sentiments of Christian people. The following letter to 
President Harding is significant: 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, through its 
Commission on International Justice and Good-Will, desires to express to you 
its profound satisfaction in your invitation to other nations to join in a Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armaments. 

We rejoice in the step thus taken and earnestly hope that it may lead to 
some concerted plan by which general disarmament may be brought about. 
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We are convinced that this action would be of incalculable significance in 
making larger funds available for the constructive tasks of peace, in removing 
suspicion and misunderstanding among the nations, in abolishing war, and 
in promoting international good-will and brotherhood. 

In declaring our conviction on this great moral issue, we are confident that 
we are voicing the sentiment of the overwhelming majority in all of the thirty 
denominations that comprise the Federal Counci!. At the meeting of the 
whole council last December, attended by official representatives of all these 
churches, action was taken urging our government ‘‘to co-operate fully with 
the governments of the wor!d for the achievement of general disarmament.” 
Similar action has been taken independently by practically all official church 
assemblies since that time. Beyond any question the religious forces of the 
nation are united in their desire to secure the early adoption, both nationally 
and internationally, of a thorough-going policy for the limitation of armaments. 

We are, therefore, grateful to you for the step you have taken, pledge our- 
selves to use our best efforts to arouse the minds of the people to the moral 
principles that are at stake, and assure you that your action is supported by 
our united prayer that the coming conference may result in rich blessing to 
mankind. 


A Creed for Peace-loving Christians.—The Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill, of the Federal Council of Churches, 
has formulated the following: 


CREED FOR BELIEVERS IN A WARLESS WORLD 
Isaiah 2: 2-4 
I. We BELIEVE in a sweeping reduction of armaments. 
II. We BELIEVE in international laws, courts of justice, and boards of 
arbitration. 
II. We BELIEVE in a world-wide association of nations for world 
peace. 
IV. We BELIEVE in equality of race treatment. 
V. Wer BELIEVE that Christian patriotism demands the practice of 
goodwill between nations. 
VI. We BELIEVE that nations no less than individuals are subject to 
God’s immutable moral laws. 
VII. We BELIEVE that peoples achieve true welfare, greatness and 
honor through just dealing and unselfish service. 
VII. We Beuteve that nations that are Christian have special inter- 
national obligations. 
TX. We BELIEVE that the spirit of Christian brotherhood can conquer 
every barrier of trade, color, creed, and race. 
X. WE BELIEVE in a warless world, and dedicate ourselves to its 
achievement. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND* 


For a long time to come it will be a daring feat for any single man 
to write a history of the religions of the world. When one remembers 
the vast array of scholars who have labored in the fields of documentary 
criticism, history, and doctrine to achieve what we know of the develop- 
ment of Christianity, the task before the writer who would deal with all 
religions seems appalling. Why not then a co-operative work done by 
a group of specialists? The answer is that there is no such group of 
specialists who are sufficiently agreed on method to make their work a 
unity. Until that consensus as to method is achieved we shall be 
grateful that individual scholars like Professor Soper are brave enough 
to undertake the task. His work deals with all the great living religions 
as well as those of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome. It is 
delightfully easy to read and has the great virtue of clarity. Most 
writers of history of religions get lost in the forest of facts, confuse and 
weary the reader, so that the main line of the religious development is 
lost. Professor Soper avoids that danger and has produced a work 
which is probably the best in English for the beginner in the field. 

One questions the advisability of including the chapter on “animistic 
religion.”” Certainly it should not be under that antiquated Tylorean 
title, but “primitive religion,” the author notes, is no better. As a 
matter of fact there is no such thing as animistic or primitive religion 
which can be described in one sweeping picture. Perhaps “ Beginnings 
of Religion” might be a better title, but then does not the subject belong 
to the psychology rather than to the history of religion? Magic, taboo, 
fetishism, totemism, sacrifice, are not precisely the same in all religious 
groups and the historical thing would seem to be to deal with them as they 
appear, carrying their peculiar meaning, in the story of the beginning 
of each religious development. 

A serious defect of the book is that the religions are interpreted too 
much in terms of gods, beliefs, and ideas, rather than in terms of social 
situations. Religion is rooted in life; and gods, cult, and creeds emerge 
as a people solves its life problems. The history of a religion should 


t The Religions of Mankind. Edmund Davison Soper. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1921. 344 pages. $3.00. 
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follow the developing social life, its interests, needs, and problems and 
show how their satisfaction, solution, or frustration produced the char- 
acteristic religious forms and beliefs of the people. Only so is it possible 
to understand their joy in a religion different from that of other peoples. 
This probably accounts for the fact that the author condemns some 
things and often regrets that other religions did not achieve the exalted 
ideas of God and salvation attained in Christianity. The reason is in 
the social situation and the task of the historian of religion is to under- 
stand it. 

Professor Soper has chosen deliberately to give to his book an apolo- 
getic cast in the interest of Christianity as he interprets it. His philoso- 
phic presupposition is that God has been progressively revealing himself 
to the peoples as they were able to receive the truth and that he has 
revealed himself most completely in Jesus Christ. There can be no 
objection to this position if one is writing apologetics. It is just so 
that modern Buddhist and Moslem writers are presenting their own reli- 
gions. But for all things there is a time—a time for apologetics and a 
time for history of religions. They do not belong together. The sacred 
duty of the scientific student of religions is not to pity, nor to preach, 
nor to condemn, but to understand and to interpret. And yet, in spite 
of its apologetics, which may indeed commend it to the general reader, the 
Christian pastor, and beginning students to whom it is addressed, the 
book is a welcome addition to the literature of the science. 


A. EustacE HAyDON 
UnIversity oF CHICAGO 


ISRAEL AND EGYPT! 


This is the work of a busy pastor in Glasgow. The amount of labor 
that has gone into the making of this book is amazing. Mr. Knight 
has read almost everything of importance upon the subject and he has 
reported his reading accurately. The care that is shown in the proof- 
reading is typical of the whole work. The book is a veritable mine of 
information upon Egypt and Palestine and will constitute a monument 
to the diligence of the author. 

The historical value of this book is open to serious question. The 
reviewer will not concern himself with its contribution to the history of 
Egypt, except to point out that Mr. Knight takes Petrie as his guide for 

* Nile and Jordan. An Archaeological History of the Inter-Relations between 
Egypt and Palestine from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Jerusalem in A.D.70. G.A. 
Frank Knight. London: James Clarke and Co., 1921. xii+572 pages. 5 maps. 36s, 
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the most part and consequently adopts the longer chronology. For 
example, he places the beginning of the First Dynasty at 5510 B.c., in 
contrast to Erman, Meyer, Breasted, e¢ al., who put it at about 3500 B.c. 
He follows Hommel in making Egyptian civilization to have originated 
in Babylonia, whence it was brought to Egypt by Semitic invaders, who 
were in turn conquered by the Egyptians to whom, however, the Semites 
taught the arts of civilization. 

In the field of Hebrew history, there can be no serious difference of 
judgment on the part of historical students as to the slight value of Mr. 
Knight’s treatment. It is innocent of any knowledge of historical 
method. There is no sharp discrimination in the evaluation of sources. 
The Chronicler ranks high as a credible historian. The Targum, 
Josephus, Manetho, the Apocrypha, and the Apostle Stephen all come 
in for recognition as witnesses to the history of the ancient world and are 
given much weight as preserving ancient traditions. The Song of Songs 
furnishes ‘“‘facts” as toSolomon. Allis grist to Mr. Knight’s mill. The 
plagues recorded in Exodus actually happened as there related. The 
tabernacle of the Priestly Code was an actual building as described. 
The story of Joseph, including the episode with Potiphar’s wife, is liter- 
ally true as told. It is refreshing after wandering so long in uncertainty 
about early Hebrew chronology, to turn to Mr. Knight’s table and find 
that Isaac was born in 2065 B.c., Abraham died in 1990 B.c., Moses was 
born in 1525 B.c., the Exodus occurred in 1445 B.c., Moses died in 
1405 B.c., and David was born in 1039 B.c. and died in 969 B.c. The 
“Pharaoh of the Oppression’? was Thothmes III and Amenhotep II 
was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Queen Hatshepset was the daughter of 
Pharaoh who saved the life of the infant Moses. 

One end that Mr. Knight had in view in writing this book was to 
stress the influence exerted by Egypt upon the life and thought of the 
Hebrews. This is a perfectly proper purpose and is in the main right. 
It is practically certain that the influence of Egypt upon Hebrew life has 
so far been underestimated. But Mr. Knight overdoes the matter. 
He sees Egyptian influence where there is no reason to see it. For 
example, why must Job’s longing for a record of his words inscribed upon 
the rock be connected with the rock-inscriptions of Egypt? Was not 
the rock of Behistun known to the Hebrews of that day? The Assuan 
colony had an Aramaic copy of the Behistun inscription. Were there 
not rock-cut inscriptions in Sinai and on the Dog River? Again, 
why must Job’s reference to “clay under the seal’ argue for Egyptian 
influence? Was not the seal well known in Palestine itself, to say nothing 
of the clay tablets and the seals of Babylonia? When Job says, “Oh, 
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that I knew where I might find him, that I might come even to his 
seat!’’ must we see an Egyptian background? Were gods enthroned 
only in Egypt? The Code of Hammurabi, for example, represents 
Shamash, the sun-god, as seated upon his throne delivering the laws to 
the king. Is it to be supposed that contemporary Persian or Greek god 
were never thought of as sitting down? Need we go abroad at all to 
account for Yahweh’s being thought of as seated upon a throne? Such 
claims as these weaken an otherwise good case. In so far as Mr. Knight 
succeeds in impressing upon his readers the fact that the relations 
between the life of Egypt and the life of Palestine were continuous and 
intimate, his work will be of service in enlightening the present age re- 
garding the unity of the civilization of the ancient oriental world. 
J. M. Powis SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NEW THEORY OF GOSPEL ORIGINS! 

Mr. Robinson Smith’s solution of the Synoptic Problem, as readers of 
his earlier publications know, is the simple one ‘“‘that Luke followed on 
after Matthew and used him as a source, even as Matthew followed on 
after Mark and used him as a source.”” To the demonstration and elabo- 
ration of this thesis, with related investigations, the present volume is 
dedicated. There are five main lines of argument, summarily presented 
in the first chapter. Proof 1, which Mr. Smith seems to regard as most 
telling, consists of a list of twenty-two passages in Mark, of which 
Matthew in eighteen cases chose the first part and Luke the second, or 
what was left after Matthew had had “‘first choice.” Proof 2 consists in 
over one hundred and fifty passages in which Luke “consciously or 
unconsciously’? agrees with Matthew in the latter’s alterations of his 
Markan source. Only a half dozen of these are given; for the rest 
reference is made to E. A. Abbott’s Corrections of Mark, and to Sir John 
Hawkins. Proof 3 is the citation of nineteen passages in which Luke 
seems to change further Matthew’s changes from Mark. Proof 4 is 
based on eleven passages in which Luke pieces together a detail from 
Mark and a detail from Matthew. Proof 5 consists of four doublets in 
Luke, one of which comes from Mark, the other, says Mr. Smith, from 
Matthew. 

If these five lines of proof could be substantiated, without discount, 
they would indeed make a very strong case. But a careful examination 


* The Solution of the Synoptic Problem. Robinson Smith. London: Watts and 
Co., 1920. ros. net. 
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will show that they are subject to a considerable discount. The citation 
of passages is always in English. In the discussion of Proof 1, to be sure, 
Mr. Smith says, “Let us see that the demonstration holds good in the 
original Greek as well. We find that it does.” If he had printed the 
passages in Greek the critical reader would often be dubious. We are 
asked to believe, for example, that Luke having Mark and Matthew 
both before him, read in Mark 10:38, divacbe mtv 7d wornpiov 6 éya 
Tivw } 76 Barricua 6 éyw Barrifoua Barricbjvat; he then read in Matt. 
20:22 divacbe miety 7d moTHpiov 5 &yw méeAAw wivey; and decided that he 
could not use this phrase, since Matthew had already done so. But 
there was left the question as to the baptism, which he took and used ina 
wholly different context and setting, as well as in a wholly different 
wording (12:50) Bamriopua 6é exw BarricPivar Kal as ovvexomat ews drov 
tedeo67. Who can make such a procedure on Luke’s part plausible, 
or assign to it any possible motive? And what of the numberless cases 
where Matthew or Luke, or both, take over the whole of the Markan 
original ? 

Alternative hypotheses, which would explain the alleged phenomena, 
are not given a hearing. The existence of Q is flatly denied, as is that 
of any Ur-marcus. No allowance is made for accidental agreement or 
divergence, for scribal conformation of one text to another, for the influ- 
ence of other possible sources. The whole line of argument has some- 
thing mechanical about it; in the author’s own words, it is “almost 
mathematical in its precision.” Not thus is justice done to those who 
are writing the Gospel. 

But the general student will probably be most interested in Mr. 
Smith’s further demonstrations. The earliest gospel, he argues, is the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, written about 80 A.D.; on this is 
based our Mark (ca. 105 A.D.). Our Matthew follows about 120 A.D., 
based on Hebrews and Mark, written in Syriac, then translated into 
Greek. About 140 A.D. comes John, and about 145 A.D. Luke; each 
of these is based upon al] its predecessors. 

The earliest epistles (Pauline and non-Pauline alike) are written in 
the last two decades of the first century, and are sources of the Gospels. 
The Pastorals are probably written by Luke. This sequence is arrived 
at in a perfectly mechanical fashion; if similar (even slightly similar) 
language occurs in two separate documents, one has borrowed from the 
other and is therefore later. Just how one is to decide infallibly which 
is borrower is not always made clear. The general result of all this 
Mr. Smith sums up as follows: “Nearly every road that one follows up 
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leads, not to negative results, but to the negation of some fact in the 
Christian religion or the life of Christ.’”’ The essentially supernatural 
elements of the gospel story are “falsified accounts.”” The crucifixion 
story is made up of elements borrowed or invented. The evangelists 
seem to have had singularly little conscience, moral or literary. Luke is 
peculiarly culpable. “He knew very little of what he was writing 
about, committing blunder after blunder, and thus discredits the Chris- 
tian message as a whole.’”’ Thus the primitive Christian documents, 
proven so very corrupt, can no longer serve as the basis of our faith. 
“Until we learn better, then, it would seem our duty to base our religion 
on the safe and simple practice of wisdom and goodness, rather than 
on the uncertainty of anything come down from above.” 

Exactly one-half of the book is given up to a reprint of the author’s 
Consecutive Life of Christ, a fusion of the four Gospels into one continuous 
narrative, which originally appeared in 1911. The text has been revised. 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER’S LECTURES ON 
THEOLOGY’ 

At the time of his death, December 22, 1918, Professor Foster occupied 
the chair of the Philosophy of Religion in the University of Chicago. 
Some years previously he had been professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Divinity School of the same institution. A comprehensive state- 
ment of his theological views was never prepared for publication by him 
but, fortunately, extensive notes of his classroom lectures were left in 
manuscript. These, supplemented by student notes taken substan- 
tially verbatim by the editor, are now made accessible to students of 
theology in the work under review. The preparation of this work for 
publication by the editor is a labor for which all the old students of 
Dr. Foster will be profoundly grateful. It is true that this work repre- 
sents his interpretation of Christianity some twelve years prior to his 
death and one must presume that such a keenly inquiring mind as his 
must have moved forward beyond some of the positions taken here. 
But Professor Macintosh, who had singular opportunities is know his 
opinions, says in the Preface, after referring to Dr. Foster’s confession 
of the deepening of one’s faith in God through the experiences of tragedy 
in one’s life: 

‘Christianity in Its Modern Expression. George Burman Foster, edited by 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh. New York: Macmillan. xii+-294 pages. $3.75. 
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With all allowance for such modifications of opinion as are to be expected 
from time to time in the mind of so eager and incessant a thinker, I believe it 
may be said that this book as it stands represents in the main those moral and 
religious convictions to which in the various vicissitudes of life this sincere 
lover of truth was ever wont to return after all investigation and reflection. 

The work comprises two treatises, dealing respectively with the 
dogmatics and the ethics of the Christian religion. Both are incom- 
plete, particularly the second. The procedure in both is the same, 
from a discussion of the “ Foundation” to the “Superstructure”’ of each. 
The separation is not altogether natural to one inclined to pragmatism, 
the ethics being really a continuation of the dogmatics. It seems to 
me, however, that in spirit the work belongs to apologetics rather than 
to dogmatics, since it is evident from the outset that the author is much 
less concerned with the task of elaborating a body of specific Christian 
doctrines or beliefs than with the prior question of the possibility of a 
truly scientific theology and the method of doctrinal formulation that 
shall be in accord with the character of the Christian religious experience, 
on the one hand, and the actual processes of the real, objective world, 
on the other. Throughout the author is the student, the inquirer, rather 
than the dogmatician. Formal doctrinal statements there are, but 
they are distributed through the book rather disconnectedly and mingled 
with expressions of personal feeling and conviction or startling questions 
and surprising digressions. It is doubtful that a modern theologian 
can be found who is more thoroughly aware of the supreme issues theol- 
ogy must face today because of the tremendous changes that have 
recently come over the spirit of the thinking public, or who is more 
modestly aware of the imperfect character of all those formal statements 
that attempt to exhibit to intelligence the inner movement of the 
modern Christian spirit Godward and manward. Dr. Foster was 
evidently in search of a theology when he wrote these notes and his 
work tends to awaken the minds of young men rather than to satisfy 
them. For him, as thinker, Christianity was not so much a solution 
of mental difficulties as it was a prodigious problem and in spirit he was 
more a mystic than a rationalist. 

The opening sentences are indicative of the attitude throughout the 
entire work: 

The dogmatics of the Christian religion seeks [italics mine] to give a 
scientific exposition of the Christian faith. It is a doctrine of faith, of the 
content of faith, and therefore of the world of faith, i.e., a world which faith 
affirms to be reality. But it is precisely on this account that the fundamental 
difficulty of dogmatics arises, viz., How can the invisible spiritual reality 
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[italics the author’s] affirmed by faith become an object of scientific investiga- 
tion and exposition? 


Subjective, personal faith is what he is thinking of. He desires to find 
a way of regarding it as more than subjective, that is, as constituting 
a world of reality in which believing spirits live. But his problem, which 
remains unsolved, is, how to relate this inner world of faith to the world 
of historical occurrence and external observation. Is the faith-world to 
be affirmed in spite of the other real world, or alongside of it but equally 
true, or because of it, or must one or the other be declared illusion? It 
seems to me that, on the whole, the second of these positions is the author’s. 
Science is and so is faith. Science must be free and so must faith. If pos- 
sible, they must be reconciled and unified, but that remains a problem 
still awaiting solution. The work labors under the disadvantage of the 
Ritschlian effort to secure religion against the dangers of scientific inves- 
tigation by assigning to it a separate realm where it may reign, no matter 
what science may discover, instead of finding in religious faith the unity 
of our whole life and seeing in science one of the forms in which it op- 
erates. What is the world of faith but that same world which is the 
object of scientific investigation and exposition ? 

The author seeks to lay the foundation of Christian dogmatics in 
a discovery of the essence and vindication of the truth of the Christian 
religion. The fundamental distinction of religion from other sides of the 
spiritual life lies in ‘the certainty of a supramundane power on which 
we, together with the world, are totally dependent,”’ toward which there 
is a surrender of will and a feeling of confidence, and with which there is 
an efiort to obtain personal communion (pp. 11, 12). This definition 
is evidently drawn from Christianity itself rather than from a generaliza- 
tion of religions. Religion is said to be one of man’s spiritual activities, 
essentially different (pp. 18, 19) from the aesthetic, the scientific and 
the moral, though aHied with them. But does not this attempt to pro- 
tect religion against the entanglements which these involve, deprive it 
of its dignity by limiting it to one phase of life instead of making it the 
whole? Its dignity and supreme worth seem thereby endangered. 

Classifying religions as nature religions, folk religions, and redemption 
religions, Christianity is placed among the last. In distinction from 
mystical and pessimistic redemption religions, “Christianity is his- 
torical redemption-religion par excellence’’ in that its faith centers in 


the historical Jesus who lives through history as the “abiding ground 
and immediate object of personal faith.” It is ethical redemption, 
whose good consists in unity of character with the perfect God and with 
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all the children of God (pp. 29, 30). Well said, indeed, but is it not 
thereby too negatively conceived? Is not Christianity creative firstly 
and redemptive secondarily? Is it not deliverance from the lower 
because it is attainment of the higher? Is not the “trustful surrender 
to Jesus Christ”’ in the first instance an identification of the purpose of 
our life with his? In places the author seems to turn to this view. For 
example, he says (p. 41), “Eternity is the persistence of the worthful 
through the mutations and illusions of the temporal; it is essentially con- 
tinuation of values. Eternity is thus not a gift, but an achievement.”’ 
When it comes to the question of the truth of the Christian religion 
it is pointed out (p. 35) that “the collapse of all efforts at proof 
is grounded in the character and limits of theoretical cognition.” The 
reality of the faith-content of Christianity transcends these modes of 
knowledge. The standard orthodox proofs are outlined and shown to 
culminate in the affirmation that we know the Scriptures are divinely 
inspired “by the inner witness of the Holy Spirit, who, as we read in the 
Holy Scriptures, recognizes his own work therein.’’ ‘Good again,” 
says the author (p. 37), “but how shall we be certain that this really 
originates from the Holy Spirit, and not from our own spirit? Here 
the thread of the orthodox view snaps.” Is there anything fundamen. 
tally different offered in its stead? For answer we are referred (p. 39) 
to the Christian’s inner “certainty” of asupreme goal of filial communion 
with God as “unconditionally worthful and obligating,”’ of a free uplift 
above guilt and weakness, pain and death. What guarantees the cer- 
tainty of the absolutely worthful? The answer is (p. 45), “‘a disclosure 
belonging to human history .... the person and spirit-work of 
Jesus Christ.”” That which was “inexpugnably certain to Jesus on the 
basis of his inner experience’? becomes ours as the effect of “the impres- 
sion”? which his person and work make on us. Thus we pass to the 
idea of revelation. Our certainty rests on the “central revelation of 
God”? in his (Jesus’) spiritual person and effectiveness. Thus we become 
certain of God. “It is God in him that does it. The object of faith is 
God himself; but the disclosure of God is in the spirit and disposition 
of Jesus. Not Jesus with God, but God in Jesus is the object of religious 
faith.” This is a very different thing from certainty of the historicity 
of the career of Jesus (p. 46). It is a value-judgment. “The certainty 
we need is religious as against historical certainty. Its basis is not an 
historical inquiry, but a moral and religious experience.” The truth of 
Christianity is thus assured by revelation. ‘Revelation is an historical 
phenomenon which is yet super-historical in content and kind.’’ How 
then do we know that the revelation is real? We know it because we 
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experience it, that is, we feel and esteem it to be such. Thus the author 
makes the great leap into the transcendent, as do the orthodox and the 
mystics. 

The body of the work, so far as it is a coherent whole, elaborates 
these positions under the rubrics of traditional theology. It is evident 
that the principal factors which co-operate in these lectures are four: 
First, the traditional Christian dogmas as respects both their form and 
their content; second, the conviction that the worth of any theological 
dogma reposes on the manner in which it springs from religious experience 
and ministers to the spirit of religion; third, the necessity of satisfying 
the claims of the scientific and philosphic spirit by exhibiting the genu- 
ine knowledge of reality inherent in faith; fourth, the feeling that the 
ultimate test of the truth of any doctrine is found in the guidance and 
strength it furnishes for the practical issues of life. These, it seems to 
me, are to receive emphasis in any theological effort of the present day. 
Of this Dr. Foster was well aware and he approached his problem with 
courage, though he was probably conscious of having done less in the 
end to solve his problem than he hoped for at the outset. 

As respects the first of these factors, he follows the main traditional 
order, namely, God and the world (Man is subsumed under the world), 
God and Jesus Christ the Lord, God and the Holy Spirit. (The last, 
as the editor points out, does not here appear under that head but much 
of the material pertaining to it is supplied in the ethics.) It is to be 
kept in mind that his acceptance of the revelation of God as in some 
sense trinitarian was not based on its supposed origin from an authorita- 
tive source or on the belief that it was truly biblical. On the latter 
point he says (p. 99), ‘‘the ecclesiastical doctrine of the trinity is not a 
synthesis of the content of the Scriptures but rests upon violent inter- 
pretation of single sayings in the Scriptures.’ “At the same time he 
says (p. 99), “the religious basic views of Christianity gave impulse to 
its formation in the old church,” and, “‘in the Reformation the evangeli- 
ca] knowledge of salvation was interpreted in the use of the traditional 
doctrine of the trinity.” His interest in the doctrine rested on his 
interest in the progress of the Christian religious spirit. The doctrine 
expressed, though defectively, the life of Christians in the spirit. The 
soul of Dr. Foster’s theology is to be found in the second of the factors 
named above. It was because he loved and lived the religious life that 
he theologized. He regarded the older life with reverence because the 
higher life of the present grew out of it but also transcended it. And it 
must, therefore, seek more adequate expression than the older formula- 
tions supplied. He says (p. 102): 
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The vital essence of trinitarianism is the idea of world-upholding holy love, 
with its self-revelation in history and its self-communication to the individual. 
. . . . But in distinction from the ecclesiastical doctrine of the trinity, we 
have not reached three hypostases, but only three sides (modes of operation) 
of the Divine Being actively disclosing himself. 

The author persistently seeks by the aid of science and philosophy 
to set forth consistently the knowledge-content of Christian faith but 
he does not entertain for a moment the supposition that faith must 
wait upon either science or philosophy for its right to live. They are, 
rather, its servants. But one could wish that, instead of giving to reli- 
gion, as he seems to do, a self-guaranteed place beside them, he had 
sought to set forth the wholeness and unity which all the spiritual capa- 
cities of men find in the exercise of religious faith. It would be in 
entire keeping with the spirit of the author. He was profoundly a 
religious man, held to his faith amid all the trials of life and made it his 
purpose to impart that faith to all, though it was done in a way which 
most of his contemporaries who heard of him failed to appreciate duly. 

GEORGE Cross 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PRINCIPAL GARVIE ON PREACHING! 


The long-expected volume in the International Theological Library 
from the hand of Principal Alfred Ernest Garvie of New College, London, 
is entitled The Christian Preacher. This applies strictly to only the 
second part of the volume; the first 271 pages being devoted to a survey 
in large outline of the history of Christian preaching. This serves as a 
desirable introduction to the second section, and may seem to many 
readers as the more interesting and profitable part of the book. This 
first part contains ten chapters. Large obligation to Hering, Ker, and 
Dargan is recognized. The names chosen are selected with fine dis- 
crimination. The quotations are given with excellent insight. For 
example, the excerpt from the sermon of Bernard of Clairvaux in preach- 
ing the Second Crusade is more valuable than pages of description would 
have been. Fuller quotation would have increased the value of the book. 
The example of spiritualizing a text, given from Thomas Aquinas 
(p. 113), is better than many paragraphs describing the method and 
warning a preacher against it as a homiletic habit. This touch upon 
sources is a valuable factor in Dr. Garvie’s work. The method in this 
first section is topical rather than chronological, although the larger 
divisions of history are generally regarded; this adds to our interest, 

* The Christian Preacher. Alfred Ernest Garvie. New York: Scribner, 1921. 
Xxvii+490 pages. $3.50. 
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but involves a certain loss in clearness. The chapter, “Priest, Monk, and 
Friar,” is one of the most interesting; the section on Puritan preaching 
is exceedingly well done; the last chapters are too crowded. The 
section devoted to missionaries is a scant sketch of foreign missions 
rather than a study of preaching by missionaries, where a definite 
piece of needed work might have been done in delineating the typical 
forms of preaching that Christian foreign missions have developed. An 
American reader feels that something should have been said concerning 
the continuity of the Puritan tradition in the colonial preaching in 
America; that Bushnell should have been at least mentioned; that the 
pulpit service of the New England theologians deserved a section. Ina 
footnote on page 253 Dr. Garvie explains his scanty reference to Henry 
Ward Beecher on the ground that ‘ Dargan has reserved for a third 
volume the treatment of preaching in the United States, so that no 
reference to him [Beecher] can be given.” Surely this is a slim excuse in 
view of the abundant Beecher literature, especially the Life by Lyman 
Abbott. 

Turning to the second section, we find three chapters devoted to the 
different aspects of the preacher’s character and work. These gather 
up the best that has been written in available homiletic literature and 
add discerning reflections by Dr. Garvie. They present the most 
clear and satisfactory studies of this sort that we know, not even the 
books of Dr. Charles E. Jefferson surpassing them. Pages 283 ff. on the 
preacher’s use of the results of modern scholarship ought to be burned 
into the mind of every minister in America. Dr. Garvie has fused 
fearlessness and reverence, courage and common-sense in a rare way. 
Nothing could be finer than this section. The counsel concerning the 
work of the preacher as evangelist is also most timely and vital. The 
final section is devoted to the technique of sermon preparation and 
delivery. The strong affirmation that the preparation of the sermon 
involves the deeper preparation of the preacher himself is made with 
great energy. Dr. Garvie is practical and clear in this part of the book, 
which will probably be the one most useful to the average minister. 
If only the average minister either can or will buy and use the book with 
its almost five hundred pages! We wish that Dr. Garvie had not used 
Latin and Greek words without translation or explanation, as he does 
on pages 68, 85 (lines 6, 7; the fault is avoided at the bottom of the 
same page), 86, and 344. The classics as well as Hebrew are “elective” 
in America, and our preachers cannot understand technical philological 
references as they could in a former day. On page 222, 1839 should 
be 1739. This book should go alongside Gladden’s Christian Pastor 
in every thoroughly equipped ministerial library. 

Ozora S, Davis 
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1921. 263 pages. $2.00. 

A brief history, by a missionary of long service, of the self-supporting schools 
established by William Taylor in the late seventies along the west coast of South 
America, and of the work which sprang later from these centers. 

ARMSTRONG, ROBERT CORNELL (ed.). The Christian Movement in Japan, 
Korea, and Formosa. Japan: The Methodist Publishing House, 1921. 
iv+430+cxxxiii pages. $2.00. 

The official yearbook for the year 1920, published by the Federation of Christian 
Missions, containing the customary reports, summaries, and statistics. 

Barton, Witt1AM E. Safed and Keturah. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1921. 
x+180 pages. $1.25. 

A collection of witty parables touching various phases of modern life. 
Borewam, F.W. The Home of the Echoes. New York: The Abingdon Press, 

1921. 208 pages. $1.75. 

A book of essays wonderfully illuminating the common things of life. The writer 
is an artist in his work. He has been called the “Preacher Essayist.”” One longing 
to preach and by preaching to touch life into being can find genuine inspiration here. 
CAVALIERI, Pio FRANCHI DE. Note Agiografiche (Studi E Testi, 33). (Fasc. 

6). Rome: Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1920. 225 pages. 

A very useful edition, with extensive introductory and interpretative discussions, 
of texts of some less well-known martyrologies, including that of Carpus, Pamphilus, 
and Agathonice, the passion of Theodoret of Antioch, and a new recension of the 
martyrdom of Theodotus of Ancyra. 

CurisMAN, Lewis H. John Ruskin, Preacher, and Other Essays. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1921. 183 pages. $1.25. 

Eleven essays of marked interpretative value. Professor Chrisman shows that 
some of our greatest preaching is done by those not ordained as clergymen. Ruskin 
was one of these lay preachers. Whittier, too, delivers a message of love. 

Gray, JosepH M.M. The Contemporary Christ. New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern, 1921. 321 pages. $2.00. 

A group of stimulating sermons by one of the leading Methodist preachers of the 
day, dealing with the fundamentals of Christian living and representing the author’s 
ministry of recent months. 

HARKNESS, GEORGIA E. The Church and the Immigrant. New York: George 
H. Doran, 1921. xii-+110 pages. $1.00. 

Not a profound book but a splendid introduction to the problems facing the 
immigrants. The book presents the European background, and the significance of 
the same for American life, together with practical suggestions as to ways in which 
the active church can contribute to our immigrant neighbors. 
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Haves, Epwarp Cary. Sociology and Ethics. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co., 1921. vilit+354 pages. $3.00. 

A book written with the conviction that scientific method has today come so 
completely to dominate the thinking of leaders of society that there is need for an 
ethics which shall derive its conclusions from critical observation and analysis, rather 
than from conventional and a prior maxims. Social science furnishes the means for 
determining ethical values. 

Horscu, JOHN. Modern Religious Liberalism. Scottsdale, Pa.: Fundamental 

Truth Depot, 1921. 331 pages. 

An elaborate survey, with copious quotations from various modern writers, with 
the purpose of showing that ‘‘liberalistic’”’ theological views are destructive of religious 
faith. 

JAEGER, VERNERUS (ed.). Gregorii Nysseni Opera. Vol. I. Contra Eunom- 
ium Libri. Berlin: Weidmann, 1921. x+391 pages. 

The initial volume of a much needed critical edition of the works of this church 
father. The editor, who is a competent scholar, presents not only a critically recon- 
structed text but cites extensively in a critical apparatus the variant readings of the 
manuscripts. The absence of an introductory discussion regarding the textual 
evidence available, and other topics of kindred interest, seems unfortunate. 

Keitu, A. BERRIEDALE. The Karma-Mimamsa. (The Heritage of India 

Series.) Calcutta: The Association Press, 1921. 112 pages. 

A careful and illuminating treatment of the philosophy of duty and of the sac- 
rificial system which has controlled the orthodox twice-born castes of India. 


Kincspury, F., and Puitiips, G. E. Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Sainis. 
(The Heritage of India Series.) Calcutta: Association Press, 1921. 132 
pages. 

Translations of the poetry of devotion of Tamil Saivism selected from four of the 
most honored writers. 


LaTTEY, REV. CUTHBERT, and KEATING, REv. JosePpH. The New Testa- 
ment. (Vol. III.) St. Paul’s Epistle to the Churches. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1921. xilit+258 pages. $2.50. 

A new English translation by representative Catholic scholars. The letters of 

Paul are arranged in chronological order. The English text is attractively printed 

and is furnished with brief introduction and footnotes. 


Leusa, JAMES H. The Belief in God and Immortality. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1921. xxviii+333 pages. $2.50. 
A second edition of a careful statistical study intending to indicate to what 
extent these fundamental beliefs are held by various classes of intelligent persons. 


LOETSCHER, FREDERICK WILLIAM (ed.). Papers of the American Society of 
Church History. (Second Series. Vol. VI.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, 1921. xxxvi+239 pages. 

Papers delivered at the American Church History Society at its meeting, December, 
1917. Notable among the number is a discussion of Christian work among the North 
American Indians in the eighteenth century, the Council of Constance, the Training 
of the Ministry in the United States before the establishment of Seminaries, and the 
recent activities of Catholic historians. 
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MERCER, SAMUEL A. B. The Life and Growth of Israel. Milwaukee: More- 
house Publishing Co., 1921. xvi+170 pages. $1.75. 

A short history of the Hebrews, intended for use in Sunday-schools and among 
laymen. It dispenses with technical details and emphasizes religious values. 
MowInckKEL, SicmuND. Der Knecht Jahwés. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1021. 

69 pages. M. 3. 

A presentation of a new theory as to the identity of the Servant of Yahweh in the 
Servant Songs, viz., that the servant in question is none other than the prophet 
Deutero-Isaiah himself. 

Peck, GEORGE CLARKE. Cross Lots and Other Essays. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1921. 184 pages. $1.25. 

Fifteen essay sermons which keenly analyze life in its struggle with our complex 
relations and badly mixed ethics. The tenth essay “Say it with Flowers,”’ makes one 
feel the pull of the larger ethics necessary for our day. 

SaILeR, T. H. P. The Mission Study Class Leader. New York: The Mission 
Education Movement, 1921. 194 pages. $1.00. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a work published by the same author in 1908, 
and designed especially for leaders who have already had some experience in dealing 
with mission study classes. 

SANDERS, FRANK K. Old Testament Prophecy. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1921. vilit+-1o2 pages. $1.25. 

A very condensed presentation of the messages of the great prophets, intended 
for the use of students in colleges and Bible schools. It is almost too skeletonic to be 
effective. 

Smupson, Rev. HuBertL. The Intention of His Soul. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1921. xv-+260 pages. $2.00. 

Twenty-six essay sermons of real literary merit which strike deep into the art of 
living. Preachers who wish to study how to reach thinking men should read this 
series. 

SNOWDEN, JAMES H. The Meaning of Education. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1921. 122 pages. $0.75. 

A brief but scholarly summary of current educational psychology, very readable 
and to the point. 

SweNsOoN, Davip F. Séren Kierkegaard (Reprinted from Scandinavian 
Studies and Notes.) (Vol. VI, No. 1.) Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota, 1921. 41 pages. 

A well-written and appreciative sketch of the career and work of this vigorous 
and trenchant critic of conventional Christianity. 

SyPHERD, W.D. The English Bible. Newark, Delaware: The Craftsman of 
Rells, 1921. vit+547 pages. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is to introduce the authorized version to students as a 
masterpiece of English Literature. It is printed in large, clear type, arranged according 
to paragraphs and, where fitting, in poetical form, and provided with very brief 
introductory notes. The author is well informed on the chronology of the literature 
and has succeeded remarkably well in his purpose. 
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